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“Well 
el| 


Well!” 


That, or its equivalent, seems to be what traffic 
men and rate clerks invariably exclaim when they 
examine an Automatic Tariff File for the first time. 


And no wonder. For Auto- 
matic Tariff Files present con- 
trasts with ordinary files that 
merit exclamation. Meme elim- 


inate the standard drawbacks 
with which all users of ordi- 
nary files are familiar—and 
fed up. Automatic Tariff File 
drawers roll free—they never 


bind or stick. The 


expansionfeature 

illustrated and de- 

scribed at the leftin- 

sures(1)that youcan 

instantly locate the 

tariff you want, (2) 

that tariffs are held 

tightly in place and 

not permitted to sag when 

the drawer is closed and (3) 

that you have ten per cent 

more effective filing space 

» with the same number of 
EXPANSION—An almost imper- drawers. All this means no 
iie'coments athe dened wont, «more lacerated fingers and 
The drawer front tits forward and tempers. It means the elimi- 
taneously exposing the content to nation of those minor exas- 
d | “V" perations which in time re- 
duce office morale. 


view and leaving a 9-inch 
shaped opening that permits the 
easy removal and filing of tariffs. 

* It will cost you nothing to 
COMPRESSION — Closing the find out all about Automatic 
deanee ies. ewe tcont Tariff Files. Just write for the 
positions, compressing the tarifs illustrated bulletin which gives 
damage. full details. 


AUTOMATIC 
FILE AND INDEX COMPANY 


111 N. Canal Street 
CHICAGO 
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drown your ENGLISH 


BUSINESS! 


The “Buy British” movement is a challenge 
to the American exporter. The obvious 
answer is a factory in Great Britain. 


A “Made in England” label solves every 
problem. You overcome both buying pre- 
judices and tariff walls. You obtain pref- 
erential duties with the whole of the British 
Empire; favorable trade arrangements with 
many European nations; better monetary 
ratios between Pound Sterling and Euro 


pean and Scandinavian currencies. 


The expense is much less than you prob 
ably imagine. We can help you find both 
a factory and a good location on the L. M. S. 
right-of-way. We can prove that our ser- 
vices have been profitable to scores of 
other American exporters. 


Your request for information will be held 
in strict confidence. There is no cost or 


obligation. Just write or phone. 


LMS 


GREAT BRITAIN 





LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 


[LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION] 





1 Broadway, New York City 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





WATERWAY COMPETITION 


HE statement submitted to the National Transpor- 

tation Committee by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress is not only unfair and unsound economi- 
cally, but so out of tune with present day transportation 
thought as to be positively anachronistic. It opposes sug- 
gestions made by the railroads and others that competi- 
tive conditions, as between the railroads and other forms 
of transport, be equalized, with respect to government 
regulation, on the theory that to apply regulation to the 
water carriers is to “replace free competition with regu- 
lated monopoly.” How is competition “free” when one 
agency of transport is regulated to the extreme degree 
and a competing agency is regulated not at all, but free to 
make rates when and as it pleases? The Congress has the 
cart before the horse. Competition in transportation is 
not now free, but unfair; the railroads furnish their own 
roadway and are highly regulated, while their competi- 
tors use roadways paid for in part by the public (entirely 
80 in the case of the inland waterway carriers) and are 
not regulated at all, except that, in some states, the com- 
mercial motor vehicles are regulated to a degree. Any- 
one looking at this question from an impartial point of 
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view must realize that conditions in this respect must be 
equalized if we are to have anything like fairness and 
good sense in our transportation policy. 

The statement treats the request of the railroads for 
equality as a “ery for sympathy,” as, of course, it is; 
but it is something more than that; it is a plea for jus- 
tice, and it is joined in by others than the railroads. Ev- 
erywhere, among economists, shippers, and even motor 
carriers and intercoastal steamships themselves, there is 
a demand for equalization of regulation, so that the plea 
can no longer be considered merely a request of the rail- 
roads for something that will make conditions better 
for themselves. Perhaps the railroads are remiss in talk- 
ing much about the injustices that are imposed on them 
and doing too little to meet conditions, just or unjust; 
but, however that may be, they are entitled to justice. 

The question, however, is bigger than that of mere 
justice to the railroads; it is one of sound economics in 
our transportation policy. The public cannot expect and 
will not get the transportation service it should have if 
our policy toward any one of the transport agencies is 
unfair and unsound. Ideas may differ as to just what 
should be done, or in what degree, but it is amazing to 
us that there is anyone left who cannot perceive the prin- 
ciple involved and agree, in general, with proposals to 
make it effective. 

If there could be anything more silly in the consid- 
eration of this question than the statement of the Con- 
gress comparing the waterways and the highways to a 
flock of sheep and the railroads to a pack of wolves, we 
cannot imagine what it could be. The idea presented is 
that the sheep and the wolves have “equality of oppor- 
tunity,” unless protection is afforded the sheep, but that 
is small comfort to the sheep. We wonder what inherent 
thing there is that gives the railroads this advantage? 
They may have had it long ago, before the era of regu- 
lation, but now they cannot move without asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for permission, their rates 
and practices are strictly regulated, they pay for every- 
thing they have and use, while their competitors are, in 
large part, free from all these restraints and handicaps 
and may do as they please. In doing it, they are taking 
vast tonnage from the railroads and contributing to rail- 
road failure. If they are able to do this under fair com- 
petitive conditions, well and good, but they are not en- 
titled to do it with the aid of unfair government policies. 
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Such policies are making sheep of the railroads and wolves 
of their competitors. They are doing worse than that. 
They are creating a condition under which, if the rail- 
roads are to continue to operate (and all agree that they 
are necessary—even that they are the “backbone of trans- 
portation”—) they will have to be operated by the gov- 
ernment. If they are to be operated, as now, under pri- 
vate ownership and operation, they must have a square 
deal. No business can survive under any other system. 
That is axiomatic. Do we want government operation of 
the railroads as well as government favoritism toward 
other agencies of transport? 


And now comes also General Ashburn, the discred- 
ited president of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
(discredited as an accountant in his efforts to make it 
appear that the government barge line, which he oper- 
ates, is a profitable enterprise), in an address to the Con- 
gress, in which he says the report of the special com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the Unitd States 
on competing forms of transportation, because it con- 
demns government operation of transport on the rivers, 
must have been written by a railroad attorney. We won- 
der how persons guilty of such narrow thinking can com- 
mand an audience of any kind. Of course, there are many 
besides railroad men who do not approve the govern- 
ment’s waterway development and operation policy. If 
General Ashburn were at all honest he would admit that 
fact, however much he might think his opponents mis- 
taken. 


In view of such vaporings from misguided enthusi- 
asts who can see only one side of a question and to whom 
fairness and reason are unknown, it is a pleasure now 
and then to run across more reasonable treatment of the 
questions involved by men who might be expected, on 
account of their selfish interest, to be as narrow as some 
others. For instance, we have just read a lecture re- 
cently delivered by B. E. Hutchinson, vice president and 
treasurer of the Chrysler Corporation, before the School 
of Engineering, Princeton University, on the subject: 
“The Automobile’s Challenge to America’s Transporta- 
tion Policy.” 

While Mr. Chrysler, naturally, is enthusiastic for 
the motor vehicle as a carrier of freight and passengers 
and does not wish it encumbered by regulation that he 
thinks uncalled for, he, nevertheless, perceives the princi- 
ple of fair and equitable treatment to all forms of trans- 
port. He says: “If the railroads have been hamstrung 
for a generation by restrictive regulation, would it not 
be wise to consider unshackling the railroads instead of 
_ shackling their competitors?” In other words, he believes 
in the same policy of regulation with respect to all forms 
of transport, though he thinks equalization should be 
arrived at by removing useless and hampering regula- 
tion from the rail carriers rather than putting it on the 
motor vehicle carriers. We, as we have said many times, 
agree with that to the utmost extent that it can be ac- 
complished—but we insist that, if regulation of railroads 
is to continue as a national policy, that must be our policy 
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also with respect to motor vehicle commercial carriers, 

Mr. Hutchinson also, in discussing the question of 
whether the commercial motor vehicles pay enough for 
their use of the highway as a place of doing business, in. 
stead of shouting that they do and that those who ques. 
tion that assertion are perverters of the truth, merely 
says there is a lack of knowledge on this subject and that 
there should be study of it. “It would be unfortunate 
for the public, as well as for both the automobile and the 
railway,” he says, “if this large economic question, which 
calls for careful analysis of the facts, clear thinking, and 
sound judgment, should be influenced in its solution by 
such partisan contentions as have brought about the mass 
of misconceptions prevalent on the subject at the mo. 
ment.” 

With this also we agree. We wish there could be 
more such sensible consideration of these subjects by men 
whose ideas are worth while, if kept free from bias and 
self interest. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I steam railways in the United 
States for November and the eleven months ended with Noven.- 
ber, compiled from carrier reports -by the Bureau of Statistics, 
follow: 


November 
1932 1931 
Average number of miles operated........ 242,051.62 242,239.49 
Revenues: 
EE. ov snd dneree Cece Rmondenaeen nhs nus *$ 203,145,507 $ gy 977 
PE spc ckUOeusecenesabeneoe cea 724,859,074 $35,900,549 
SE so bbs cht cedeccwcawanecmtentennen 7,722,6 87367 208 
SE IRC ee ee re 3,703,023 5,154,608 
All other transportation............... $8,556,426 10,405,322 
ae enn 5,065,139 6,470,742 
Se ee er 94,356 922,280 
POE TABI, 6.0 6k.cesccsecrdeseeee 171,344 306,124 
Railway operating revenues...... 253,574, "363 305,373,862 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 26,233,145 35,233,316 
Maintenance of equipment............ 49,738,590 58,197,576 
| es a ee eee 7,378,878 9,375,402 
Be re 92,603,041 118,698,083 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 1,957,974 2,929,174 
MED cc ha Wud GuenehdSaaaenudnewan es + 11,993,182 14,619,067 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 237,506 "555, 453 
Railway operating expenses....... 189,667,304 238,497,165 
Net revenue from railway operations..... 63,907,559 66,876,697 
PRR THE DOCTOR ec. 0 cccccscccscciecvcoe 19,693,931 19,820,385 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 79,804 102,220 
Railway operating income............. 44,133,824 46,954,092 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 7,239,058 7,545,382 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 2,715,644 2,621,0 


Net railway operating income......... 34, 179,122 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 74. 80 
*Includes $5,129,139 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.” 
yIncludes $1,223,461 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $1, 803, 625 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $88, 932 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103.”’ 


Eleven Months 


932 1931 
Average number of miles operated........ 242,166.73 242,317.97 
Revenues: 
DINE 545 otek ween mee sampeeseewenwen *$2,'263, 765,855 $3,042,017,095 
PEI «Sins oe bse sade Caeecs meena 734 46, 892, 43 510, 427, 039 
. Sere Dine daeu mewn Oelemine esens 87,480,076 4,797,9 1 
MD ino enA een sadectunnsen we 49,755,623 76,481,375 
Al ether transportation....<.cscccoos §101,541,451 132,330,714 
PE ce ccna ceesaseeswecnwecd rakes 60,757,819 84,319,8 
WOME TOONIREED,. 660.00.sc0ccececcesees 8,278,040 10,522,186 
SORE SRG, ccc scscicsccocccesce 2,604,948 120,614 
Railway operating revenues....... 2,915,866, "459 3, 947, 775,573 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures... 333,555,797 505,487,784 
Maintenance of equipment............ 572,566,170 762,959,999 
0 eer eee ee 89,192,667 108,532,282 
OP ener errr 1,079,304,083 1,446, 445,089 
Miscellaneous operations ............. 5,952,330 38,521,136 
OPES eee rere 144, 505,385 168,926,138 
Transportation for investment—Cr.... 3,895,848 6,783,790 
Railway operating expenses....... 2,'241,180,584 3,024,088, 638 
Net revenue from railway operations..... ,685,875 "923, 686,935 
ee eS eer ee re ree 263,834,357 291,737,061 
Uncollectible railway revenues............ 859, "766,154 
Railway operating income............. - 991,638 631,183,720 
Equipment rents—Dr. balance............ 430,512 91,755,783 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance........... 59° 404,610 29,100, "341 


Net railway operating income......... 


510,327,096 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 68.66 


301,156,516 
64. 78 


*Includes $58,035,573 increase from ‘‘Ex Parte 103." 
yIncludes $16,953,432 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $25,410,426 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
§Includes $982, 300 increase from “Ex Parte 103.” 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Not moved to pity for Washingtonians 
by the fleecing of many of them by specu- 
lative builders, a House subcommittee of 
the District of Columbia appropriations 
committee has made public a plan to save money for the 
Washingtonians, for the government of the United States, 
and the government of the District of Columbia by investing 
$35,500,000 in an electric light and power plant. Anyone who 
opposes the plan or insinuates that the government never 
saves money for anyone will be silenced, it is suspected, by 
being dubbed a hireling of the “power trust” or the owner 
of stock in some unit of that thing, the exact location of which 
has never been defined satisfactorily to anyone inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of the government’s doing anything that 
citizens are willing to undertake, other than legislating, the 
administration of justice, or the preservation of peace at home 
and abroad. 

As published, the plan makes no provision for acquiring 
the plant already in existence, though there is a suggestion 
that, perhaps, the money of Washingtonians and other Amer- 
icans invested therein might be permitted to continue to fur- 
nish some of the electricity needed. 

Reduction in taxes by reason of the money made by the 
government plant is part of the bait held out to those whose 
money, in the form of taxes, will be used to wreck the in- 
vestment of other Americans in the existing plant—unless pro- 
vision is made for its acquisition. And, if it should be acquired, 
no one but a nitwit would believe it would be operated as 
economically as at present. Nothing is better known among 
government workers themselves than that, because there is 
little hope of reward for the average worker in the govern- 
ment service, no matter how earnestly and efficiently he works, 
there is a large percentage of unproductive material in any 
governmental agency staff. Government bookkeeping frequently 
hides the fact, as, for example, in the case of the government 
barge line, but sometimes it comes out, as, for instance, the 
valuation of that barge line, even though that is merely a 
bureau recommendation. 


More Lambs for 
the Fleecing 





Nearly twenty centuries ago 
Octavius converted an_ inefficient 
republic into an absolute monarchy 
by seizing all power for himself. 
But the raiment was not all changed. 
The Senate and Roman people con- 
tinued to-be the image of power held before the eyes of the 
world from the Atlantic Ocean, on the west, the Rhine and 
the Danube, on the north, northern Africa, on the south, and 
the Euphrates, on the east. The Senate continued the exten- 
sion of its hairy hand, but the voice was the voice of Octavius. 

“God forbid,’ a pious man may ejaculate, if, when he 
thumbs the page of history, he wonders if it would be possible, 
without injury to his ideals, for the earth to produce another 
Octavius, in the high hat, the blue starred coat, and striped 
red and white pantaloons of Uncle Sam to do a bit of despotism 
hereabouts, at least until the patient dragged back to him- 
Self a modest share of the economic health he had only so few 
years ago. 

It is not a matter of notoriety, if a fact at all, that Octavius 
allowed a Huey Long, for instance, to set the brakes on public 
business. It is not improbable that he allowed spouting in 
the Senate, but not obstructively. He exercised all power, 
temporal and spiritual, the Senate being but his agency. The 
Frankish emperors used the idea of the first Roman Augustus 
as to temporal affairs. Mussolini is suspected of having a like 
idea as to Italy. Just what Napoleon thought when he had 
the pope come to Paris to witness the Corsican put crowns on 
the heads of the Emperor and Empress is something to specu- 
late on, even as to why Charlemagne allowed himself to be 
Crowned and call himself Cesar (kaiser), the title given the 
assistant augusti created when Diocletian thought the empire 
heeded two augusti or emperors, each with an assistant who 
Was to succeed him. 


An American Octavius 
Would Have Right 
Smart Work to Do 
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“He (Octavius) policed the empire,’ says a college text 
book. “He put down brigandage and piracy.” 

An American Octavius, it might be suspected, would not 
confine himself to putting bridles on mouthy senators. Atten- 
tion might also be given to cavorting members in the House 
such as a year ago elected leaders and then kicked the revenue 
bill reported by those leaders into something less pleasing to 
the eye than the cocked hat that is talked about. Also, there 
are gangs to which he might attend. 

Every now and then a member of Congress lets out a 
bleat about the denunciation of Congress. The only fault to 
find with denunciation, it might be suggested, is that it is not 
severe enough. 

The idea of paying congressmen $10,000 a year each for the 
poor stuff that is turned out by them is ridiculous. Every 
newspaper reporter worthy of his salt who has ever had to 
report hearings before Congress committees on things re- 
lating to the regulation of transportation, for instance, knows, 
from the questions asked, that members of committees ap- 
pointed to consider such bills and resolutions usually have 
only the haziest of notions of the fundamentals of the subjects 
with which they are dealing. Every informed man who appears 
before a committee of Congress wastes a considerable part of 
his time answering kindergarten questions from members of 
the committees. 

Yet every man appearing in behalf of a measure must 
swallow his indignation, smile, and be gracious. Otherwise, he 
gets nowhere with the enthroned ignorance. Of course, not 
every $10,000 a year man can be expected to have knowledge 
about every subject, but it might be suggested that an Octavius, 
putting up with a republican form of government, would in- 
sist that every member of a committee handling transportation 
legislation have information enough to have it forbid his ask- 
ing, “what is a common carrier?” 





Finance No. 9164, Texarkana and Fort 
Smith Railway Company Control—By the 
Commission. Syllabus: 


Aitchison Might 
Write the Score 


Mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 





Having ridden in a Volga River 
steamer, presumably owned by the 
soviet government and reserved for 
the use of those entitled to see the 
good things the makers of the five- 

‘year plan desire to be seen by im- 
pressionable people, Representative Rainey, of Illinois, has 
painted a pleasing picture of that country for the Rivers and 
Harbors Congress elsewhere in this issue. Americans who 
have traveled in that country have made a point of their asser- 
tion that the Russian government of today learned many of 
the tricks of the old czarist regime. 

A Russian classic concerns a five-year plan of one of the 
czars, or it may have been Catherine the Great. One of the 
ministers promised to accomplish wonders along that Volga 
River if a few millions of rubles were provided for his use. 
The rubles were provided. Where they went only the minister 
and his favorites could tell. But they told so many rosy stories 
as to what they had done that the czar or czarina became 
enthusiastic about the matter. Nothing but a look at the 
wonders that had been accomplished would satisfy the auto- 
crat. 


Sure enough, the autocrat made the trip, even as Rainey 
made one. He was charmed with the view of fine villages and 
towns that had sprung up along. the river, even as Rainey was 
charmed. Everything was pleasing to the autocrat and to the 
minister, until the former decided to disembark and visit in 
one of the model villages. 

They were fine facades along the river bank, made of paper 
or canvas. In the night while the autocrat slept they were 
moved and rearranged. The autocrat learned where his money 
had gone. But no American congressman has the power to go 
behind the scenes in Russia and find out anything that may 
be back of what. has been put up for him to see. Lack of 
accurate knowledge of what may be back of what he saw may 
account for the optimistic way Mr. Rainey talked to the Rivers 
and Harbors Congress about the unpleasant things that are 
going to happen to the American transportation system and 
the good things that Russia has accomplished—on paper, at 
least. 

A Russian traveling on any highway in the United States 
on a Sunday afternoon, appraising the thousands of automo- 


Eupeptic and 
Optimistic Mr. Rainey, 
of Illinois 
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biles thereon, would probably say there was nothing wrong in 
the United States, in an economic sense. 


According to a press dispatch from 
Perth, Australia, the great state farm im- 
plement works there, part of a big experi- 
ment in government ownership, has failed— 
financially. Huge quantities of its output, 
according to the same source of information, 
has been sold as junk. Private manufacturers supply better 
and cheaper goods. 

But one conclusion is to be drawn from that state of facts. 
It is that there must be accountants in that part of the world, 
even if they work for the government, who insist on being 
real accountants. Only by that sort of accounting could such 
a fact be made to stand out. Accounting by the government 
of the United States, at times, if not now, has been such that, 
if bankers used it, they would be jailed. In that way the Post 
Office Department and the government barge line, at times, 
have been able to mislead the people into believing that they 
were not only self supporting but even profitable to those whose 
money was being used. 

Western Australia, being agricultural, believed that it was 
paying too much for its farming implements and tools. Good 
old Aunt Annie, if that is the name of the Australian govern- 
ment, was, therefore, made the angel. Her money was used 
to establish the works that were to curb the rapacity of the 
people who were “doing the farmers wrong.” 

Cable tolls from Australia are high in the sense of being 
too much to pay for details as to the failure of an experiment 
in government ownership. Otherwise, the world would know 
more about the why of this frank disclosure about that gov- 
ernment factory. A few years ago the Commission told why 
Canadian wheat rates, in cents a unit of shipment, were lower 
than those of the United States by saying that, if American 
railroads were taxed no higher than Canadian railroads, they 
could carry wheat from a certain area for nothing and have 
a good deal higher net income than they had been “enjoying.” 

Accounting of the Commission sort must have been used 
in Australia, else the story from Perth, it might be suggested, 
would have been impossible.—A. E. H. 


Must Be Honest 
Bookkeepers 
in Australia 


NATIONAL TRANSPORT COMMITTEE 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


A brief summarizing the steps that, in their opinion, are 
necessary to solve the problems now confronting the railroads 
has been submitted to the National Transportation Committee 
by the International Apple Association, Rochester, N. Y., and 
the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association, Chicago. 


They ascribe the troubles of the railroads largely to the 
depression and the “strangulation of world trade.” Figures 
are given to show that the total volume of foreign trade has 
dropped about 70 per cent since 1929. “The great primary, 
fundamental problem confronting carriers, agriculture, indus- 
try and labor is to open the channels of trade,” this section of 
the report concludes. 


The report discusses at length the basis of railroad rates 
and says that “the present method of rate making takes little, 
if any, account at all, of commercial conditions or what the 
commodity can reasonably and fairly bear in distribution.” The 
result of this method is that rates are entirely out of relation 
to commodity values and business conditions, according to the 
statement. 


The report goes on to show that, based on the value of 
commodities, the sums paid as freight charges by agricultural 
commodities, especially fruits and vegetables, are much greater 
than those paid by manufacturers on all commodities collec- 
tively. This has partly been due to the sharp decline in the 
prices for these commodities in the last two years, it says. 


The following conclusions are given in summing up the 
situation: 


1. The fundamental problem confronting the rail carriers is the 
restoration of traffic. 

. The recession in traffic and revenues is due fundamentally to 
the paralysis of the world trade and world trade repercussions on 
national trade. The removal of the causes which have paralyzed 
trade will restore the traffic. 

3. Primary emphasis should be placed on opening the channels of 
trade. This involves a prompt settlement of the war debt issue and 
its allied problems, of trade barriers and the monetary situation. 
a. The intermediate railroad problems, that is, restoration of 
raffic. 


5. In the making of rates greater consideration will have to be 
given to what the commodity can reasonably and fairly bear in dis- 
tribution. This is not only vital to the industries served, but is of 


equal importance to the carriers in the restoration of traffic. 
6. Rail carriers, now confronted with competitive transportation 
services on land, water, and air, must adjust and co-ordinate to meet 
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that competition and take their proper place in a national transpor-. 
tation system. - 
Position of Bus Operators 


Federal regulation of interstate bus lines and reasonable 
restrictions on sizes and weights of vehicles are favored by the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators, but the associa. 
tion opposes use of regulatory measures and burdensome taxa. 
tion as a meais of crippling this form of highway transporte. 
tion, according to its brief. 

The association said that rail passenger traffic had suffered 
little from the competition of the motor bus and that the 
greater part of the loss in rail revenues might be attributed to 
competition between railroads and to the lowering of fares by 
“non-compensatory” departures from legal basis rates. The 
conclusions set forth in the brief follow: 


1. The principle of regulation of the motor bus as a common 
carrier in the interest of the public has been accepted. 

II. Regulation of the operating units employed in both motor 
bus and motor truck operation should be based on a scientific deter- 
mination of the kind of vehicles demanded by the economic develop- 
ment of our country and the existing and future highway design, 
The standards of sizes and weights of vehicles as approved by the 
American Association of State Highway Officials on November 17, 
1932, should be adopted: (1) because they represent the soundest en- 
gineering opinion available on proper vehicle limitations and (2) be- 
cause the free flow of commerce between the states makes uniformity 
in the regulation of motor vehicle sizes and weights highly desirable, 

III. The motor bus is the most highly taxed of any transportation 
unit and suffers from gross discrimination in the application of the 
different special highway taxes. Unless it is relieved of a large por- 
tion of its tax burden and the average tax per bus is brought more 
in proportion with the tax burden borne by other automotive vehicles, 
thousands of communities in the United States will be deprived of 
their only common carrier transportation service. : 

IV. The interstate motor bus in particular must be relieved of 
the multiplicity of taxes it now pays if interstate commerce by 
highway passenger carriers is to continue. 

V. Rail passenger rates should be stabilized at a reasonable and 
compensatory level and no departures from the adopted basic rate 
should be authorized by the regulatory authorities except under un- 
usual circumstances. : 

VI. Problems in connection with the regulation and taxation of 
highway vehicles should be approached with the view of giving to 
the public the best kind of transportation at the lowest possible cost 
and not with the idea of restricting the public use of our highways in 
order to protect rail revenues. 


REORGANIZATION OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Advice as to legislation amending the bankruptcy laws s0 
as to permit debtors, including railroads, to reorganize their 
affairs in agreement with their creditors without receiverships 
and other expensive forms of liquidation has been sought by the 
House committee on the judiciary from Commissioners East- 
man and Mahaffie. Their recommendations, given to the com- 
mittee in closed sessions, it is believed, were along the lines 
of the utterances on the subject by the Commission, in its annual 
report (see Traffic World, Dec. 10, p. 1136) transmitted to Con- 
gress. As members of division 4, which handles financial mat- 
ters of the railroads, they come into contact with troubles caused 
by the expensive method of reorganization via receiverships. 
Before he became a commissioner, Mr. Mahaffie, as director of 
the Bureau of Finance, also acquired a vast fund of knowledge 
about the financial troubles of the railroads. 

The House committee is working on the subject with a 
view to putting together suggestions that have been made on 
the subject in addition to the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion so as to bring out a bill that will cover the whole subject. 
Therefore it has consulted not only the commissioners but also 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. That body has infor- 
mation not only about the finances of the railroads but those of 
other corporations as well. 

Representative Oliver, of New York, has introduced H. R. 
14240, a bill to amend the federal bankruptcy act. The bill 
would create a court in the District of Columbia to handle rail- 
road reorganizations in cooperation with the Commission. 





RAILROADS OPPOSE SHORT WEEK BILL 


Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, appearing before the Senate judiciary commit: 
tee in the hearings on the Black bill designed to bring about 
establishment of the six-hour day and five-day week, said the 
bill was unconstitutional. He said that the bill as drafted did 
not undertake to regulate the hours of service of railroad em: 
ployes and asked that if an effort were made in that direction 
that an opportunity be afforded the railroads to be heard. The 
bill places the responsibility on carriers of not transporting in 
interstate commerce articles produced by persons workilg 
longer than prescribed in the bill and Mr. Thom asked that that 
burden be confined to the manufacturer and shipper. Senators 
Norris and Black indicated they favored legislation to reduce 
the hours of service of railroad employes but probably not 1 
this bill. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





FABRICATION OF WIRE IN TRANSIT 


HE Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3773, fabri- 

cation of iron and steel at C.R.I.&P. points, has found not 
justified schedules, which, if permitted to become operative, 
would withdraw a fabrication in transit privilege on wire on 
the basis of the through rate plus a transit charge, now exer- 
cised at Davenport and Des Moines, Ia. The Rock Island pro- 
posed that abolition by omitting wire from the list of articles 
that might be moved on the transit rates. A similar proposal 
is pending in I. and S. No. 3824, in which the Burlington pro- 
poses to cancel the privilege carried in its tariffs. The inter- 
ested parties in this case, the report said, had agreed to waive 
a hearing in that case and be governed by the decision in the 
instant proceeding. 

Wire manufacturers east of the Mississippi appeared, the 
Commission said, in support of the suspended schedules. The 
eastern manufacturers asserted, according to the report, that 
continuance of the transit would unduly prefer protesting 
Iowans but, as the report said, submitted no competent evidence 
in support of the assertion. Iowans, according to the report, 
submitted testimony showing that they would be at a disad- 
vantage running as high as $128 a minimum carload in com- 
parison with charges on bale ties, manufactured by them, from 
eastern fabrication points. 

The Rock Island said that it was apprehensive that a con- 
tinuance of the present tariff provision would lead to a general 
demand for the establishment of a rule covering like services 
on other lines and serve as a precedent to support requests for 
transit on other commodities. The Commission said that the 
testimony failed to show that the through rates plus the transit 
charge were not compensatory or that the privilege had or 
would cause undue prejudice. 

Commissioner Brainerd, dissenting, said that the transit ar- 
rangement was established, according to the Rock Island’s con- 
tention, under a misapprehension that a competitor had allowed 
it. In the circumstances, he said, the schedules should be al- 
lowed to become effective. 


POWER REVERSE GEAR CASE 


The Commission, by division 6, in No. 24050, A. Johnston, 
grand chief engineer of Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
et al. vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., opinion No. 18294, 190 I. C. 
C. 351-62, has ordered the installation of power-operated reverse 
gear as a matter of safety of employes and travelers, on all 
steam locomotives built on or after April 1, 1933. It found that 
such safety required the installation of power-operated gear. 

A further finding was that all steam locomotives used in 
road service built prior to April 1, 1933, which weigh, on driving 
wheels, 150,000 pounds or more, and all steam locomotives used 
in switching service, built prior to April 1, 1933, which weigh 
on driving wheels, 130,000 pounds or more, shall have such 
power-operated reverse gear applied the first time they are 
given repairs defined by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion as class 3, or heavier, and that all such locomotives shall 
be so equipped before January 1, 1937. 

A further finding was that air-operated power reverse gear 
should have a suitable steam connection so arranged and main- 
tained that it could be quickly used in case of air failure. The 
rules for the inspection and testing of steam locomotives and 
tenders and their appurtenances have been amended to give 
effect to these findings. 

Class 3 repairs as defined by the United States Railroad 
Administration are as follows: ‘Flues all new or reset (super- 
heater flues may be excepted); necessary repairs to firebox 
and boiler; tires turned or new; general repairs to machinery 
and tender.” 

The report in this case was written by Commissioner Mc- 
Manamy, who, years ago, was a locomotive engineer and famil- 
lar with the dangers alleged to be inherent in the operation of 
Manual reverse gear. In substance, the complaint alleged that 
the carriers were using steam locomotives which were not in 
Proper condition and safe to operate in the service to which 
they were put, and which were not so equipped that they might 
be used without unnecessary peril to life or limb, in violation 
of the boiler inspection act. The conditions alleged arose, it 
Was contended, because the locomotives were equipped with 
manually operated reverse gear instead of power-operated re- 





verse gear, either compressed air or steam. The Commission 
was asked to require the railroads to equip their locomotives 
with reverse gear operated by power or other devices adequate 
to protect the employes from unnecessary peril to life or limb. 

Some of the carriers contended that the Commission was 
without authority to require the equipping of the locomotives 
with such gear attachments. The Commission said that a sim- 
ilar contention was considered and rejected in Wisconsin Rail- 
road Commission vs. A. & R., 142 I. C. C. 199. The report also 
said that exercise of power by the Commission for safety pur- 
poses had been upheld by the courts. 

The report said that reports of the Commission showed a 
total of 60,522 steam locomotives subject to the boiler inspec- 
tion act. The reports showed the sort of gear in use on 57,541 
of those locomotives. Of the latter, a total of 27,503 locomo- 
tives were equipped with power reverse gear and 30,038 loco- 
motives were equipped with hand reverse gear. 

Commissioner McManamy said the record showed that in 
the five-year period, 1925-1929, there were 1,116 casualties due 
to reverse gear. The proportion of such casualties occurring 
on locomotives equipped with hand reverse gear, he said, was 
illustrated by the fact that of 232 cases occurring in 1929 and 
1930 a total of 216 occurred on locomotives equipped with hand 
reverse gear and 16 on locomotives equipped with power re- 
verse gear. 

The defendants urged that the carriers generally were in 
such financial condition that they should not be required to 
make the expenditures necessary to apply proper reverse gears. 
There was no estimate as to the expense that would have to 
be borne. The Commission said that as a practical matter it 
was, in the main, looking to the future in consideration of this 
case. 

The Commission said it was not unmindful of the financial 
conditions of the carriers, which was strongly urged as a rea- 
son for denial of the relief here sought. 

“But we’can not believe,’ said the report, “the present 
financial condition will be permanent and we are convinced 
that action should now be initiated to afford relief in the future 
from the conditions complained of.” 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cotton 


No. 24491, Cotton Exchange of Augusta vs. A. C. L. et al. 

By division 5. Dismissed. Rates, cotton, in bales, points in 

the Carolinas and Georgia, applicable through Augusta, Ga., to 

Charleston, S. C., Savannah, Ga., and Carolina mill points not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Tankage 


No. 24608, Sewerage Commission of the City of Milwaukee 
et al. vs. A. & R. et al., and No. 25239, International Agricul- 
tural Corporation et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By division 2. 
Rates, tankage, N. O. I. B. N., Milwaukee and Carrollville, Wis., 
to southern territory, unreasonable prior to September 15, 1929, 
to the extent they exceeded the rates prescribed in Fertilizers 
Between Southern points, 113 I. C. C. 389; and after that date 
to the extent they exceeded or might exceed the rates found 
reasonable on Fertilizer and Fertilizer Material, 151 I. C. C. 
613. The Commission said that in computing reparation the 
rates should be determined in accordance with the formula 
prescribed in Prairie Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 146 I. C. C. 149, 
as modified in the Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. C. R. Il. & G., 
151 I. C. C. 795. Commissioner Aitchison dissented in so far 
as the case awarded damages based on the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company formula and so far as it awarded reparation on ship- 
ments which moved prior to March 16, 1931. 


Wheat and Corn 
No. 25212, Alfred J. Poor vs. U. P. By division 4. Dis- 
missed. Carload rates, wheat and corn, Chapman, Kan., to 
Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 
Pig Iron 
No. 25174, American Radiator Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By divi- 
sion 4. Dismissed. Carload rate, pig iron, Sparrows Point, Md., 
to Springfield, Ill., not unreasonable. 
my Automobiles and Parts 
‘"No. 25102, Ostenberg Motor Co. et al. vs. Alton et al. 
By division 4. Dismissed. Rates, passenger automobiles and 
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“ extra parts, carloads, and on mixed carloads of passenger 
dianapolis, Ind., and Lansing, Mich., to Salina, Kan., not 


unreasonable. 


/§__ automobiles, extra parts, and freight automobiles or chassis, 


Leunasalpeter 


No. 24822, Home Fertilizer Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By division 
3. Dismissed. Commission held on a complaint alleging the 
rate on a carload of leunasalpeter from Mobile, Ala., to Texar- 
kana, Ark., was unreasonable that on the appointment and 
qualification of a trustee in bankruptcy any right to or claim 
of the bankrupt for reparation against a carrier, for the collec- 
tion of an unreasonable freight rate, vested in the trustee; and 
that during bankruptcy proceedings, the bankrupt might not 
maintain a proceeding for reparation. It further held that where 
a complaint for reparation was filed by a bankrupt after the 
trustee’s appointment and qualification, the trustee might not 
be joined or substituted as a party complainant after the ex- 
piration of the period within which he could have commenced 
the proceeding. In this case the presiding examiner overruled 
a motion by the defendants for dismissal of the case and allowed 
the substitution of the trustee for the complainant notwithstand- 
ing the fact that more than two years had elapsed since the date 
of the shipment. 

Reinforcing Steel 

No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By division 
4. Supplemental report on further hearing. Shipments, rein- 
forcing steel specially fabricated for concrete bridges, Bessemer, 
Ala., to Gardner, Winston and Zolfo Springs, Fla., misrouted, 
those to Gardner and Winston by the Southern and the one to 
Zolfo Springs, by the Seaboard Air Line. Reparation of $140.75 
from the Southern and $42.21 from the Seaboard Air Line, 
awarded. 

Poultry Grit 


Fourth Section Application No. 14810, poultry grit from 
Falling Spring, Va. By division 2. Authority granted in fourth 
section order No. 11138 to establish less carload rates, poultry 
grit, Falling Spring, Va., to points in the south without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul part of section 4, subject to the 
circuity limitations rule the same as rates on fertilizer, less 
carload, from and to the same points prescribed in Fertilizers 
Between Southern Points, 113 I. C. C. 389, 123 I. C. C. 193 and 
129 I. C. C. 215. 

Cattle and Sheep . 


No. 25038, Chris Larsen et al. vs. D. & R. G. W. et al. By 
division 3. Rates, cattle and sheep, points in Utah on the 
lines of the Denver & Rio Grande Western to Los Angeles 
and Colton, Calif., unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
rates on the basis found reasonable in San Antonio Meat Co. 
vs. D. & R. G. W., 179 I. C. C. 29. Reparation awarded. 


Tankage 


No. 25051, Farmers Fertilizer Co., Inc., et al. vs. B. & O 
et al. By division 3. Rates, tankage, Milwaukee and Carroll- 
ville, Wis., and on peat humus, carloads, Manito, IIll., to Deca- 
tur, Ala., unreasonable prior to September 15, 1929, on tankage 
from Carrollville to the extent the tankage rate exceeded the 
one prescribed in Fertilizers Between Southern Points, 113 
I. C. C. 389, for like distances and on tankage from Milwaukee 
and Carrollville on and after that date and on peat humus to 
the extent they exceeded or might exceed the basis found rea- 
sonable on fertilizer and fertilizer materials for like distances 
between points north and south of the Ohio River in Fertilizer 
and Fertilizer Materials, 151 I. C. C. 613, subject to the present 
authorized emergency charges. Reparation awarded. New rates 
are to be effective not later than April 20. In computing 
reparation the applicable minima in effect when the shipments 
originated, the Commission said, should be used and rates de- 
termined in accordance with the formula prescribed in Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. vs. A. W., 146 I. C. C. 149, as modified in Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Co. vs. C. R. I. & G., 151 I. C. C. 795. Com- 
missioner Brainerd noted a concurrence in part. 


Potatoes 
No. 25263, D. E. Ryan Co. vs. C. G. W. et al. By division 3. 
Dismissed. Rate, potatoes, Elysian, Minn., to Rolla, Mo., not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
Steel Rails 
No. 24797, Garson Iron & Steel Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By 
division 3. Report by Commissioner Tate. Dismissed. Rates, 
used steel rails, Cairo, Boydville, Cyrene, and Sessoms, Ga., to 
Jacksonville, Fla., for export, not shown to have been inap- 
plicable or unreasonable. 


Radial Chimney Brick, Etc. 


No. 24572, Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co. vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. By division 2. Dismissed. Rate, radial 
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chimney brick and hollow building tile, Waynesburg and Mag. 
nolia, O., to Port Arthur, Tex., not unreasonable. 


Class and Commodity Rates 

Fourth Section Application No. 14500, class and commodity 
rates in Texas. By division 2. Authority granted in fourth 
section order No. 11137, to establish and maintain specified class 
and commodity rates between points in Texas and between 
points in Texas and the Shreveport, La., group without ob. 
serving the long-and-short haul provision of section 4, on inter. 
state traffic betwéen points in Texas over routes operating 
wholly within that state, and between points in Texas, on the 
one hand, and the Shreveport and points grouped therewith, 
on the other, over routes through Louisiana and Texas where 
distance scales are observed at all intermediate points the 
rates to be the lowest applicable over any route on interstate 
traffic, between the same points, constructed on the basis of 
the same distance scales; and to maintain higher rates from, 
to, and between intermediate points, and on interstate traffic 
between points in Texas over routes through adjoining states, 
and between points in Texas, on the one hand, and Shreveport 
and points grouped therewith, on the other, from and to which 
rates are constructed on the basis of the Texas intrastate dis. 
tance scales, the rates to be the same as those in effect be 
tween the same points constructed on the basis of the Texas 
intrastate scales; and rates to and from Texas differential ter. 
ritory and from and to points on the short and weak lines on 
the differential basis. 


PERE MARQUETTE ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 9551, Pere 
Marquette Railway Co. abandonment, has affirmed the original 
finding, 187 I. C. C. 426, permitting the applicant to abandon a 
branch of its railroad in Oceana county, Mich., extending from 
Mears Junction to Pentwater, a distance of 6.82 miles. Counsel 
for Pentwater contended that before abandonment of the line 
might be presented to and considered by the Commission, the 
applicant under a state statute must obtain a court order pro- 
viding, among other things, for compensation of donors or their 
successors in interest for contributions in aid of construction. 
About $50,000 had been subscribed by interested citizens in aid 
for construction of the line marked for abandonment. The 
Commission said that the fact that a railroad company had re 
ceived public aid in the construction of their line was not con- 
trolling on the question of the right to abandon, citing in sup- 
port thereof, C., St. L. & N. O. R. Co. Abandonment, 184 I. C. C¢. 
115. Concerning the effect of the Michigan statute and the 
rights, if any accruing thereunder, it had heretofore said that 
these were questions for determination by the courts. 


ALTON ACQUISITION 


With Commissioner McManamy noting a dissent, the Com- 
mission, in Finance No. 8657, Alton Railroad Co. acquisition and 
stock issue, embracing also Finance No. 8658, Alton Railroad Co. 
control by Baltimore & Ohio, the Commission, on further hear- 
ing, has found that public convenience and necessity have not 
been shown to require the acquisition or operation, by the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, of the properties of the Kansas & Sidell Rail- 
road Co., the Casey & Kansas (Westfield) Railroad Co. and the 
Yale Short Line Railroad Co. The three companies have 4 
continuous line, about 58 miles long, north and south, in the 
eastern part of Illinois, far removed, says the Commission's 
report, from the Alton’s territory. 

When, in July, 1931, the Commission, in the prior report in 
this case, 175 I. C. C. 301, authorized the present Alton to ac: 
quire the old Chicago & Alton and the Baltimore & Ohio to 
acquire the new Alton, its authorization was upon the condi 
tion that the Baltimore & Ohio should agree and undertake to 
abide by such findings as it might make with respect to the 
acquisition of the three short lines. The Baltimore & Ohio ac 
cepted that condition. Thereafter the short lines asked for 4 
hearing for the purpose of having the Commission fix the com: 
mercial value of their properties and the terms and conditions 
for their acquisition by the trunk line. Against the objection 
of the short lines evidence was permitted to be introduced both 
in connection with the value of the short lines and as to the 
requirements of public convenience and necessity for their ac 
quisition. The short lines, according to the report, contended 
these questions were settled in the original hearing. In answer 
to that, the Commission, in this report, said there was nothing 
in the original report which would preclude the trunk line from 
developing the question of public convenience and necessity 10 
a subsequent hearing. 

“And certainly we could not, without first having accorded 4 
full hearing on the matter,” continues the report, “lawfully re 
quire that carrier (Baltimore & Ohio) to acquire or operate the 
short lines. Under the circumstances we are of the opinion that 
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the development of the question of public convenience and ne- 
cessity at the subsequent hearing was proper.” 

The Commission said it thought the data of record war- 
ranted the conclusion that an expenditure of approximately 
$400,000 would be sufficient to put the three lines in condition for 
safe and economical operation. Other than creating new busi- 
ness, such as grain in transit from the west, the only manner 
in which the Baltimore & Ohio could assure itself of increased 
traffic, the report said, would be to close the existing gate- 
ways on the short lines, thereby taking full advantage of its 
jegal right to the long haul. Such action, the report declared, 
would result in increased freight charges for two-line movements. 
That, it said, would be a distinct disadvantage to the shippers 
and receivers of freight on the Kansas & Sidell, the operating 
company. Acquisition of the short lines by the trunk line, the 
report said, could result only in a later application for permis- 
sion to abandon portions, if not all, of the lines, or the imposition 
of an undue burden upon the transportation system of the 


country. 


T. & F. S. CONTROL BY K. C. S. 


Under a condition as contended for by Texas authorities, 
the Commission, in Finance No. 9164, Texarkana & Fort Smith 
Railway Co. control, has authorized the Kansas City Southern 
Railway Co. to acquire control, under lease, of the properties 
of the Texarkana & Fort Smith in Texas and elsewhere not 
already leased to it. The Texarkana & Fort Smith is a subsidiary 
of the Kansas City Southern in control of its system lines in 
Texas consisting of two segments, one extending from Mena, 
Ark., through Texarkana southward to the Arkansas-Louisiana 
line; and the other from the Louisiana-Texas ilne at the Sabine 
River to Port Arthur, the parts in Texas having a mileage of 
about 81. 

In accordance with Texas laws, which require separate 
operation of the lines of the Texarkana & Fort Smith in Texas, 
the T. & F. S. maintains a general office at Texarkana, the staff 
being headed by a vice-president. Opposition to the approval 
of the lease on account of a section in the lease under which the 
general officers’ shops and other things could be removed from 
Texarkana and Port Arthur, according to the report, formed 
the basis of opposition by Texas state authorities, the city of 
Texarkana, Bowie county, Tex., and the Texarkana Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Savings estimated at $81,628.08 annually by reason of the 
removal of activities carried on at Texarkana and Port Arthur 
to Kansas City, Mo., and Shreveport, La., were shown in the 
testimony in behalf of the applicant. The Commission, on that 
point said, “we are of the opinion and find that the consumma- 
tion of the plan as presented by the applicant would result in 
an annual saving, under normal conditions, of approximately 
$81,000 based, in the main, upon the unification of operations, the 
discontinuance of general offices of the T. & F. S. at Texarkana, 
and the removal to other points of many of the activities at 
Texarkana which cause partial duplication of work.” 

The condition prescribed by the Commission as a limitation 
of the permission granted by it is the elimination of the second 
paragraph of section 5 of the proposed lease. That is the one 
upon which Texas based its opposition. By means of that para- 
graph the Kansas City Southern relieved itself of the assumption 
of any obligation to maintain any general offices, machine shops 
or roundhouses at any particular place or places regardless of 
present or previous locations thereof and left itself free to make 
changes approved by the judgment of its officers or board of 
directors. i 

In leading up to the determination that the paragraph in 
question should be eliminated from the lease, the Commission 
discussed its action in Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. Unification, 
175 I. C. C. 26, in which it approved a lease of the International- 
Great Northern to the Missouri Pacific subject to the condition 
that the Missouri Pacific eliminate from the lease a provision 
Permitting it to avoid assumption of the contract to maintain 
the offices and shops of the International-Great Northern at 
Palestine, Tex. In that case it said that if the obligation under 
the contract and statute of Texas requiring the maintenance of 
Offices, etc., should result in a direct burden upon interstate 
commerce under the conditions existing after the lease took 
effect, the Missouri Pacific must look to the courts for relief. 
Under its present powers, the Commission added, it was a mat- 
ter over which it had no jurisdiction. 

The Kansas City Southern, in this case, argued that the 
Commission’s action in ordering the elimination of the non- 
assumption section in the Missouri Pacific lease had no rela- 
tion to the issues in the present case, since there was no contract 
Involved, and that that part of the Commission's action in the 
Missouri Pacific case relating to the non-assumption section 
Should not be approved as to any subsidiary of that carrier other 
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than the International-Great Northern, as the report in question 
dealt only with that carrier. 

In answer to that the Commission said that a careful read- 
ing of the excerpt from its report in the Missouri Pacific case 
showed that its action was based not only upon the contract but 
upon the Texas statute. Furthermore it said “we held that the 
determination of the constitutionality of the Texas statute, ‘in- 
cluding the determination of the fact with respect to burden 
upon interstate commerce’ is entirely a matter for the courts.” 
It added that in the Missouri Pacific case only a single lease, 
involving all of the subsidiary companies affected, was involved. 
Hence, it said, its requirement that the disputed paragraph of 
the lease be eliminated, included its relation to all the lessors. 

Commissioner Brainerd concurred in the conclusion that 
the question was one for the courts. 

Commissioner Eastman, dissenting in part, said he would 
approve the lease without imposing the condition that the part 
in controversy be eliminated. An expression from the Supreme 
Court, which he implied would result from an approval by the 
Commission of the part ordered to be eliminated, was much 
to be desired. He said it was not difficult to argue either 
way but he said he was inclined to believe that the paragraph 
was necessary to give full force and effect to the lease, in 
order to avoid an interference with the management and opera- 
tion of the leased property which would result in an entirely 
unnecessary expense of about $81,000 a year, and that it was 
such a term as the Commission had jurisdiction to authorize 
and approve. He said that he was aware that that conclusion 
might seem inconsistent with certain conclusions in the Mis- 
souri Pacific case in which he had joined, adding that in part 
it was inconsistent. In any event he said he was prepared to 
resolve any doubts in favor of the lease and the paragraph in 
question to the end that the point of law, which he said was 
of very substantial public importance, might be passed upon 
by the Supreme Court. 

Commissioner Mahaffie, who was joined by Commissioners 
Meyer, Porter and Tate, dissented. The condition attached by 
the majority, he said, would nullify its action and was incon- 
sistent with the finding made. The finding that the lease would 
be in the public interest, he pointed out, rested upon the prece- 
dent finding that the elimination of $81,000 a year for duplicate 
and unnecessary offices and officers now required to be main- 
tained in Texas could be saved if the plan were consummated. 

“The condition attached,” said he, “is calculated to prevent 
that saving, and so to destroy the sole basis for the finding 
of public interest. In my judgment, we should find that the 
waste caused by the duplication of offices constitutes an undue 
burden on interstate commerce and we should approve the 
lease as submitted.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


_No. 23054, E. & A. Opler, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for rehearing and reconsideration denied, and pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made. 

No. 23347 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. et al. 
vs. D. L. & W. et al. Third petition of complainants for reopening, 
rehearing and _ reconsideration denied, and motion of defendants, 
under Rule xV (f), that the third petition of complainants for re- 
opening, rehearing and reconsideration be rejected overruled, 

No. 14622, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of South 
Dakota vs. C. & A. et al. Supplemental petition of defendants for 
modification of order denied. 

No. 21585, Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. A. & R. et al. 
and No. 23030, West Virginia Brick Co. vs. A. S. et al. Order en- 
tered herein on October 5, 1933, as subsequently modified to become 
effective on February 18, 1933, upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is 
modified to become effective on April 19, 1933, upon not less than 
15 days’ notice instead of 30 days’ notice. 


I. & S. 3475, Classification ratings on fertilizer compounds in Offi- 
cial, Southern and Western territories. Petition of respondents for 
amendment of report with respect to the ratings applicable on past 
shipments of fertilizer compounds in less than carloads in small bags 
enclosed in outer shipping bag denied. 

No. 25092, The Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. A. A. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for further hearing solely for the purpose of receiv- 
ing evidence intended to show that the considered commodity rates 
from the southwest and southeast apply on the same type of sheet 
and stave veneer fruit and vegetable shipping baskets as are shipped 
by complainant. 

No. 25586, Huntsville Fiber & Veneer Works vs. A. & R. et al. 
Decatur Box & Basket Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
The Crete Mills permitted to intervene. 

No. 23923, W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. B. & C. 
et al. Petition of complainant for reopening and consideration in re- 
gard to awarding reparation on shipments of sewer pipe, clay prod- 
ucts given sewer pipe rates, and farm drain tile, from Birmingham 
and North Birmingham, Ala., Macon, Ga,, and Chattanooga, Tenn., 
to points in the Florida peninsula, denied. 

1. & S. No. 3765, Rates on Cast Iron Pipe from Ohio and south- 
western Pennsyvania to destinations in C. F. A. territory. Respond- 
ents request for extension of the effective date of the Commission’s 
order of November 25, 1932, has been denied. 

No. 24375, Hygrade Food Products Corp. vs. Santa Fe et al. Ar- 
mour and Company has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 24523 (Sub No. 1), Illinois Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 24744, Traffic Bureau, Rock Island Chamber of Commerce et 


Com- 
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ave. C. R. 1. & P. ot ai. 
request. 

No. 24745, City of Rock Island, Ill., et al vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ request. 

No. 25181, Armstrong Cork Co. et al vs. Santa Fe et al. W. & 
J. Sloane has been made an additional party complainant, and the 
Chicago and Erie R. R. Co. and various other lines have been made 
additional parties defendant to this proceeding. 

No. 25330, Globe Grain & Milling Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25453, Kelloggs & Miller, Inc. et al vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25500, The Coates Co. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. 
missed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25509, The Illuminating Glassware Guild vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. Complaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25522, Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
The Gooch Milling & Elevator Company has been permitted to inter- 
ve 


Complaint dismissed upon complainants’ 


Com- 


Complaint dis- 


ne. 
No. 25538 (Sub. No. 2), Carl West vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. Com- 

plaint dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25599, Bedford Stone Club vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
dismissed upon complainant’s request. 

No. 25583, Consolidated Rendering Co. vs. B. & O. et al. J. B. 
Williams Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 25679, Town of Searsport, Me., et al vs. B. & Ar. 
Aroostook Valley Railroad permitted to intervene. , 

Finance No. 8896, Gulf & West Texas construction. The time pro- 
vided in the report issued in this proceeding on October 18, 1932, as 
extended by order entered November 19, 1932, within which the Gulf 
& West Texas shall make a bona fide offer to the Fredericksburg & 
Northern to acquire its properties at the price fixed in said report 
is extended to December 18, 1933. 


Complaint 


et al. 


No. 25688, Princeton Mining Co. vs. A. W. & W. et al. [Illinois 
Coal Traffic Bureau permitted to intervene. : 
No. 25261, Superior Zinc Corporation vs. Pennsylvania et al. Fed- 


erated Metals Corporation dismissed as a party intervener hereto. 

No. 17633, Chamber of Commerce of El Dorado, Ark., et al. vs. 
Cc. R. I. & P. et al. Petition filed on behalf of Louisiana & Arkan- 
sas, Missouri Pacific and Texas & Pacific for vacation of order of 
May 7, 1927, is set for hearing at such time and place as the Com- 
mission may hereafter direct. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3848, the Commission has suspended from 
January 15 until August 15, schedules in supplements Nos. 48 and 
54 to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2506. The suspended schedules propose 
to reduce the rates on horses and mules, in carloads, not ex- 
ceeding values of $50 a head, from Chicago and East St. Louis, 
Ill., to points in Central Freight Association territory east of the 
Indiana-Illinois state line, but makes no provisions for reduced 
rates from Galesburg, Ill., a competing point. The proposed rates 
purport to meet motor truck competition. 


In I. and S. No. 3849, the Commission has suspended from 
January 15 until August 15, schedules in supplement No. 16 to 
Curlett’s I. C. C. No. A-354. The suspended schedules propose 
to eliminate the Norfolk Southern railroad as a participating 
carrier in connection with import and intercoastal class rates 
applying on various commodities from Norfolk, Va., to destina- 
tions in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Michigan. 


In I. and S. No. 3852, the Commission has suspended from 
January 18 until August 18, schedules in supplements Nos. 17 
to Boston & Albany I. C. C. Nos. 8969 and 9207, supplement No. 
2 to Boston & Maine I. C. C. No. A-2781, and supplement No. 
147 to New York, New Haven & Hartford I. C. C. No. F-2795. 
The suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on petro- 
leum coke, in carloads, between points in New England terri- 
tory, by establishing new mileage scale approximately 10 per 
cent higher than the present rates, which would result prin- 
cipally in increases. The following is illustrative, rates being 
in cents a ton of 2,000 pounds: 


FROM BOSTON, MASS. 


To Present Proposed 
PEN MN, diiaicactieisoreeeeces estGaweiesaausew bese 225 320 
ES NG sin wadeba 0m oie ened ao ssveaeawsionemeies -. 250 340 
EE NEL. «6d a ore 5a tb atewned eee Rae basse peeseesa 240 320 


I. and S. No. 3853, the Commission has suspended from 
January 20 until August 20, schedules in supplement No. 12 to 
Missouri Pacific I. C. C. No. A-8016. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel a proportional commodity rate of 3 cents a 100 
pounds on grain, in carloads, from St. Louis, Mo., and East 
St. Louis, [1l., to Cairo, Ill., and to apply in lieu thereof a rate 
of 6% cents a 100 pounds, via the Missouri Pacific. The lower 
rate is still applicable via the Mobile & Ohio and the [Illinois 
Central. 

In I. and S. No. 3854, the Commission has suspended from 
January 20 until August 20, schedules in supplement No. 24 
to I. C. C. No. 1566, supplement No. 19 to I. C. C. No. 1471, 
supplement No. 25 to I. C. C. No. 1506, and numerous other 
tariffs filed by Speiden and other agents and carriers. The 


suspended schedules propose to revise the rates on fruit or 
vegetable shipping baskets or hampers, till baskets and till 
boxes, or parts thereof, wooden, in straight or mixed carloads, 
or in mixed carloads with articles taking lumber rates, be- 
tween points in Southern territory, on the one hand, and points 
in Official territory (including Illinois territory), on the other 
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hand, which results principally in increases. The following j, 


illustrative, rates in cents per 100 pounds: 


From Elizabeth City, N. C., to Baltimore, Md., present 20, pro. 
posed 3944; Buffalo, N. Y., present 30, proposed 46; Columbus, 0 
present 31, proposed 48. q 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


1. & S. 3151, Fertilizer and fertilizer materials between Mississip)j 
Valley territory and points north of the Ohio River. Armour Fertj. 
lizer Works, Swift & Co., National Fertilizer Association, F. S. Roy- 
ster Guano Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation and Ameri. 
can Agricultural Chemical Co. ask the Commission to strike carrierg 
petition for reopening, etc. 

No. 23234, West Coast Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans vs. A. & R 
et al. J. E. Tilford, for and on behalf of lines in southern territory 
respondents herein, ask partial postponement of effective date oj 
order in so far as it concerns rates on patching plaster from Ney 
Orleans, Good Hope and Baton Rouge, La., to destinations in Kep. 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Caro. 
lina, North Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia until the effective 
date of the rates to be published pursuant to order or orders of Com. 
mission in I. & S. 3615, Plaster and plaster board from, to, and be. 
tween southern territory. 

No. 17823, Kansas City Structural Steel Co. vs. A. & V. et al, 
Complainant asks further hearing. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, and consolidated cases, 
Institute of Boiler & Radiator Manufacturers, intervener, asks re. 
opening, rehearing and reargument. 

No. 10996, Watson Co. vs. Director General et al. and No. 23506 and 
Sub. 1, Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. et al. Defendants ask 
modification of orders herein in so far as the continuing feature js 
concerned, to permit the publication of rates upon a basis which may 
be technically at variance with such orders. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930. The Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., asks for reopening, rehearing and 
reargument. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases 1930. Thatcher Manufacturing 
Co., a member of the Glass Container Association of America, inter. 
vene herein, asks reopening for a rehearing and reargument herein, 
as regards to rates for the future only. 

No. 17000, part 7, Grain and grain products within western dis- 
trict and for export. Nebraska State Railway Commission asks for 
the entry of such orders and the taking of such steps as may be 
necessary to an expeditious disposition of the pending hearings and 
an immediate decision herein. 

No. 24232, Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. Southern Pa- 
cific Co. et al. Defendants ask the Commission to reopen this case 
= its own motion and to deny reparation and/or modify its findings 
1erein. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, and No. 23926, Whitehead 
Brothers Co. et al. vs. B. & A. et al. Pennsylvania Pulverizing Co, 
intervener in No. 23926, asks the reopening of these proceedings and 
the granting of a rehearing therein. 

No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, No. 20733, Abendroth 
Brothers et al. vs. B. & A. et al., No. 22476, H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. 
Y. N. H. & H. et al., No. 23340, F. E. Reed Glass Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., No. 22098, National Radiator Corporation vs. B. & 0. 
et al., and No. 21486, Richmond Radiator Co. vs. N. Y. C. et al. Com- 
plainants and associated interveners ask reopening and reconsidera- 
tion with respect to rates for the future. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9722, authorizing the Minne- 
sota Western Railway Company to acquire and operate the line of 
railroad formerly owned and operated by the Minnesota Western Rail- 
road Company, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9786, authorizing the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Company to pledge a total of 
$1,843,000 of bonds with the Railroad Credit Corporation as collateral 
security for a note of $1,000,000, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 6441, Stock of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Co. Carrier in a supplemental petition asks author- 
ity that uncapitalized assets in the amount of $39,404,338.52, or such 
amount thereof as the Commission may approve, be substituted for 
a like amount expended in paying indebtedness to the United States, 
heretofore submitted in this proceeding, to support an issue of 
preferred stock, authorized on September 9, 1927, amounting to 
$49,036,700, in accordance with the plan for substitution set forth in 
the supplemental application. 

Finance No. 6045. Fourth supplemental petition of Southern Pa- 
cific Co. for an order to the effect that third supplemental order of 
November 11, 1932, be amended to authorize the issuance of not ex- 
ceeding $2,557,000, of Oregon Lines first mortgage bonds, series A, 
in lieu of $2,656,000 thereof. ’ 

Finance No. 9572, Supplemental application of Western Pacific 
Railroad Co., asking authority to pledge bonds for short-term loans. 
Applicant has filed application with Railroad Credit Corporation for 
a loan of $1,293,439 to enable it to meet interest requirements fn 
March 1, 1933. 

Finance No. 9795. Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. asks 
authority to pledge not exceeding $2,100,000 of 50-year 4 per cent gold 
bonds as collateral security for a note to the Railroad Credit Cor- 
poration not to exceed $710,880. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 3839, Transit on cotton in the southwest, as- 
signed for January 20, at Memphis, Tenn., before Examiner Hagerty 
was canceled. 

Argument in No. 20286 (Sub. No. 1), Tegen & Wiebke Co., Inc. 
et al vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al, assigned for January 18, at Washing- 
ton, D. C., was cancelled and reassigned for argument on January 23, 
at Washington, D. C. 


HOCH-SMITH WESTERN GRAIN 


The Commission, in No. 17000, Part 7, Hoch-Smith western 
grain, has overruled the motion of the Chicago Board of Trade 
and others to dismiss the proceedings, 
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FIFTEEN PER CENT CASE, 1931 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission has assigned the fifteen per cent case, 
1931, for further hearing at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Feb- 
yuary 2, before Commissioners Porter and Lee and Examiner 
Mattingly, and for oral argument February 17, before the Com- 
mission in Washington. Briefs are due February 16. 

The Commission said there would be no hearings other than 
this and that the hearing would be limited to the receipt of 
evidence with respect to continuation, reduction, or elimination 
of surcharges on alfalfa meal or. chopped alfalfa; beet pulp or 
residue; chopped alfalfa; bean meal (ground beans); barley 
sprouts; barley hulls; beet pulp or corn oil cake and meal; 
flax seed oil cake and meal; linseed oil cake and meal; mus- 
tard seed; oil cake, N. O. I. B. N.; peanut oil cake and meal; 
sesame Oil cake and meal; soya (soy) bean oil cake and meal; 
grain spent dry; malt, malted grain, or malt sprouts; wheat, 
rolled; wheat, cracked; wheat, cream of; farina; feed, animal 
or poultry, prepared, N. O. I. B. N.; rolled oats, carloads; pre- 
pared animal and poultry feed; cereals (rolled oats); paints, 
yarnishes, and lacquers; kalsomine; lithopone; stains; wood 
fillers, less than carloads; and lake cargo coal. 

Parties who have requested hearings but have not sub- 
mitted verified statements and who will be unable to attend 
the hearing have until January 31 to file statements. 

In presenting its views in accordance with the Commis- 
sion’s plan of procedure in Ex Parte No. 103, the Fifteen Per 
Cent Case, 1931, with respect of the application of the carriers 
for a continuance of the emergency charges, the Federal-Amer- 
ican Cement Tile Co., Chicago, Ill., said good and sufficient 
grounds existed for a continuance of the charges. It said the 


' Commission should grant the petition but that at the same 


time it should prescribe an adjustment that would result in 
an emergency charge of only six cents a ton on clay or shale 
cinder. It said that the existing surcharge of twelve cents a 
ton created and would continue to create discrimination against 
the producers, shippers and users of clay or shale cinder. 

The Public Service Commission of Wyoming said it had 
no objection to a continuance of the charges. With respect 
to the disposition of the funds realized from the emergency 
charges, it said it was silent as it considered that question to 
be wholly within the federal commission’s province. 


The Public Utilities Commission of Utah protested against 
a continuance of the charges. It declared that the charges 
were unjust and unreasonable and if continued would defeat 
the purposes for which they were authorized, that of affording 
the carriers additional revenue in an economic crisis. 


Advocating the removal at once of the so-called emergency 
surcharge on bituminous coal as a help to both the railroads 
and the coal industry, the National Coal Association, in its 
memorandum of views in regard to the application of the rail- 
roads for permission to continue the surcharges, recited many 
of the facts it had put before the National Transportation Com- 
=. — Traffic World, January 14.) In part the associa- 
ion said: 


No one questions the fact that the carriers as a whole need more 
of both gross and net revenue but the facts are that the bituminous 
coal industry is now required to pay more than its fair share of 
present transportation charges and that as a result the carriers are 
losing a large volume of both gross and net revenue that could other- 
wise be collected and retained. In order to permit them to do this 
they should be allowed to readjust the charges on bituminous coal 
to a rate no greater than the traffic will bear. If necessary, they 
should be permitted to increase charges on other traffic, which may 
be able to absorb the increases and whose burden is not nearly so 
great as that of bituminous coal. It may only be necessary that in- 
creases be imposed for such a period of time as may enable the 
railroads to regain their rapidly diminishing volume of bituminous 
coal tonnage. At any rate, the so-called emergency surcharge should 
be removed at once. 

Millions of tons of revenue-producing freight have been lost to 
the railroads and the bituminous coal industry because of the high 
delivered cost of coal. Those losses can only be stopped, and tonnage 
regained, by a readjustment of such charges on coal and coke to 
meet competitive conditions in different sections of the country. 
This will again place railroad-transported coal and coke in the front 
as the most economical and satisfactory fuel available. 


The New England Traffic League said that it was willing to 
leave the question as to whether the emergency rates and 
charges should be continued beyond their present expiration 
date to the judgment of the Commission. But it said that if 
they were continued they should be limited to Dec. 31, 1933. 

Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries ask the reduction of 

the charge on crude fire clay from 12 to 6 cents a ton. They 
assert that even 6 cents is too high a charge and has diverted 
crude clay from the railroads. 
_. The Colonial Salt Co., Diamond Crystal Salt Co. and the 
Union Salt Co. urge that the supplemental petition of the rail- 
Toads for a continuance of the charges be granted for an addi- 
tional period expiring Oct. 31, 1933. 
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The New York State Department of Agriculture and Markets 
expresses the hope that the railroads will discontinue the 
emergency charge of 20 cents a ton on cabbage but urges, if 
they do not do so, that the Commission order a discontinuance 
of the charge. 

The Southern Kraft Corporation said it earnestly objected 
to the further imposition of surcharges of any character on 
pulpwood traffic. 

On account of the condition of the hardwood industry, the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association said that if the Com- 
mission declined to remove entirely the emergency charges 
applicable to all kinds of lumber and other forest products, 
then that this application be given favorable consideration and 
the old emergency charges applicable to walnut lumber, logs, 
veneer and built-up wood faced with walnut veneer, be re- 
stored at the earliest possible date. The old charges were 12 
cents a ton on lumber, veneer and built-up wood with none on 
logs. On April 4, 1932, the Commission allowed impositions 
on walnut to be advanced to one cent a hundred pounds on 
walnut logs and two cents a hundred on lumber, veneer and 
built-up wood faced with walnut. 

In behalf of Lake Superior docks, the Maher Coal Bureau 
said it had no objection to continuing the surcharges for a 
definite period but it asked the Commission to modify its order 
in Ex Parte No. 103 so as to provide for but one surcharge on 
coal. It added that there was no good reason why consumers 
of lake dock coal should be penalized by a double increase where 
consumers in all other sections of the country have been obliged 
to pay but one surcharge. 

Saying that the surcharges should be permitted to expire 
on March 31 the International Apple Association, National 
League of Commission Merchants of the United States and 
Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association assert that, as it predicted, 
the imposition of the surcharge has proved to be an artificial, 
expensive and futile bookkeeping device that has accomplished 
no permanent good but has only aggravated the condition of 
the railroads by reducing their tonnage, by increasing the in- 
debtedness of some railroads, when funded indebtedness is one 
source of their trouble, at the expense of producers and dis- 
tributors who have suffered more acutely than the railroads. 

In support of opposition to a continuance of the surcharge 
of 6 cents a ton on bituminous coal the Central Pennsylvania 
Coal Producers’ Association said that the prime cause for a 
diminution in the consumption of coal, which it said was rapid, 
were high freight rates. It said that they pleaded for an in- 
crease in freight rates on bituminous coal so that they might 
lose more bituminous tonnage. 

The National Retail Coal Merhcants’ Association said that 
the surcharge should be discontinued upon the date determined 
by the Commission, March 31, 1933, in its original order in 
Ex Parte No. 103. 

Opposing continuance of the surcharge of two cents a hun- 
dred pounds on cotton piece goods, the Textile Freight Com- 
mittee said that the railroads could not hope to obtain addi- 
tional tonnage through a continuation of the surcharge. 

The United Brick and Tile Co. protested against continuance 
of the emergency rates on clay products after March 31. It 
added “that clay products should not be burdened with the 
increase in freight rates proposed for 1933.” 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., manufacturers of bleaches, 
dyes and finishes, expressed the belief that two cents a hundred 
pounds on liquid caustic soda in tank cars was excessive to 
the extent it exceeded 12 cents a ton. It asked for a reduction 
to that basis. 

The Southern Pine Association said it believed that the 
surcharges, under present conditions, had become an unrea- 
sonable burden on the lumber traffic and should be taken off 
lumber entirely. It added that under no circumstances should 
the surcharge be transformed into a part of the general rate 
structure of the carriers. 

In the view of the Utah Coal Producers’ Association the 
surcharge, if continued on coal, would not result in any in- 
crease whatsoever in the revenues of the carriers transporting 
coal from Utah, primarily because of the competitive situation 
caused by the use of trucks operating over the highways of 
that state. 

The Institute of American Meat Packers, opposing the con- 
tinuance of the surcharge, said that the freight rates alone 
were already beyond what the meat traffic would bear. To con- 
tinue their inflation, the Institute said, would be futile. Meat 
that was worth $100 in 1929, the protest against continuance 
said, was worth only $50 now. The transportation charges alone, 
the protest continued, was relatively double what it was in 
1929. Not only should this condition be remedied, said the 
Institute, but it should not be aggravated by a continuation of 
the surcharge. 

Opposing continuance of the surcharges beyond March 31, 
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the North Carolina Traffic League, Inc., said that that opposition 
was not due to any lack of interest in the revenue conditions 
of the carriers. It said it was truly desirous to see that pre- 
vailing conditions were alleviated. But, it added, it believed 
that that could not be done by continuing the level of rates and 
charges in disproportion to the prevailing prices for commod- 
ities and services generally. 


Opposition to a continuance of the surcharges was ex- 
pressed by the Andrews Steel Co. and other steel interests at 
Newport and Hardburly, Ky.; Property Owners’ Committee, rep- 
resenting coal producers in the Virginias, eastern Kentucky and 
Tennessee; National Sand and Gravel Association; Tarkio 
Molasses Feed Co., as to the charge on blackstrap molasses; 
Utah commission; International Paper Co. as to surcharges on 
newsprint rates in general or where the rates on newsprint 
paper exceed sixth class; American Cyanamid Co. and Amer- 
ican Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, as to rates on phos- 
phate rock, rosin sizing and salt cake; Pittsburg Coal Co. and 
affiliated interests, as to double charges on bituminous coal 
if the charges are continued moving to upper lake docks; North 
Dakota commission as to the double charge on dock coal, and 
charges on lignite coal, lumber and dairy products; St. Joseph 
Lead Co., as to ores and concentrates even if other charges 
were continued; United Verde Extension Mining Co., as to 
copper and coal; Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau as 
to the double charge on rail-lake-and-rail coal; National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, as to lumber and timber products; 
Albers Bros. Milling Co. as to the charges on feed, animal or 
poultry, prepared, N. O. I. B. N.; American Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association, North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., and Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of South 
Carolina, as to the charges on coal and the products they manu- 
facture and ship; C. H. Nold, of the C. H. Nold Lumber Co., 


St. Joseph, Mo., as to continuance of the surcharge on coal for 
distances of 100 miles and less; Missouri Valley Retail Coal 
Merchants’ Association, as to continuance of the surcharge on 
coal for distances up to 200 miles; Phosphate Export Associa- 
tion et al. as to the charge on phosphate rock; Paper Makers’ 
Chemical Corporation, against a surcharge on rosin sizing being 
any higher than on rosin; New England Paper & Pulp Traffic 
Association as to inbound and outbound shipments of paper 
and pulp mills in New England and against continuance of 
the pooling arrangement even if the surcharges are continued. 

The American Short Line Railroad Association made a 
statement of the views of individual short line railroads. Some- 
thing more than 100 short lines expressed themselves as in 
favor of the continuance of the surcharges. Apparently about 
an equal number opposed continuance. A still other list indi- 
cated indifference about the matter. The association, there- 
fore, as an organization, expressed no views. 


In existing circumstances, says the Syracuse, N. Y., Cham- 
ber of Commerce, it is not opposed to a continuation of the 
emergency charges beyond March 31. But it believes exten- 
sion should be conditioned to the effect that the railroads 
eliminate such discriminations as are at present in effect against 
certain commodities by reason of their bearing a greater charge 
than is reasonable. It asserts that Syracuse shippers have not 
made formal complaint against such discriminations because 
of the expense of making complaint and also in view of the 
shortness of duration of the emergency charges. It suggests 
that if the railroads do not adjust such matters that shippers 
should have the privilege of presenting matters of that sort 
to the Commission in an informal way for correction. The 
organization particularly mentions marble waste as a com- 
modity subjected to a discriminatory charge. 

Extension, if granted, the chamber of commerce says, should 
not be beyond March 31, 1934. The chamber is not opposed 
to the retention of the charges by the railroad collecting them. 
It expresses the conviction that a charge of 12 cents a ton 
on marble waste, of an average value of 50 cents a ton, is not 
reasonable. 

Calling attention to what it says is a fact, namely, that 
few railroads have followed the admonition given them in the 
last report in this case that they should revise rates, not neces- 
sarily to increase them, so as to yield more revenue, the Cosden 
Oil Co. observes that petroleum and its products, if there is 
any commodity that needs reductions, requires them. 

“This commodity,” says the company treating petroleum 
and its products as an entity, “is afflicted with more harassing 
competitive conditions than any other commodity moving by 
railroad transportation.” It called attention to the movement 
of petroleum and its products by pipe line. It said that the 
nature of that competition, as described by the Commission in 
Midcontinent Oil Rates, 112 I. C. C. 427, was a mere drop in 
the bucket as compared with the present perplexing problems 
of the petroleum industry. Since that time, it asserts, the 
efficiency of the pipe line has been increased many times and 
much oil diverted from the railroads. 
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“Oil companies themselves,” it continues, “are now 
gaged in the transportation of gasoline through pipe lines fy 
profit, enabling those companies to have a better command ¢ 
the markets and crush out the other oil companies not y 
fortunate. There have been numerous reductions of short haji 
petroleum refined rates due to the so-called truck competi. 
tion. This company vigorously protested to the Commissiq, 
against these rates and such protests were denied and th 
Commission permitted said reductions to become effective with. 
out even an investigation. The carriers even removed th 
surcharges allowed in Ex Parte 103 in addition to the redy. 
tion of the rates.” 

The Cosden memorandum listed nineteen reductions mage 
by agents acting for a large number of railroads or by larg 
railroads in their own names without the help of tariff pu. 
lishing agents, which it said had had an adverse effect upo 
it as well as many other refiners in the southwest. It said that 
if the reductions in the short haul rates, to meet truck con. 
petition, were justified they could not be legal until the dis. 
criminations resulting therefrom were ironed out. The emer. 
gency charge on gasoline, the Cosden memorandum said, wa; 
equal to $5.35 a car, which, it added, was enough to turn the 
sale of a car. It attributed a 20 per cent decline in its ship 
ments in the past year as against a general decline of 10 pe 
cent to the maladjustment of rates, asserting that it knew that, 
by reason of the decline, the railroads had not obtained any 
benefit from the surcharge on Cosden oil. It asked that the 
petition for a continuance of the surcharges be denied. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce said it did not want the 
emergency charges woven into the rate structure but believed, 
it said, that in the public interest they should expire by lim. 
itation at a time to be fixed by the Commission. 

The American Feed Manufacturers’ Association asked for 
rehearing on the subject at Chicago, Ill. The Buckeye Cotton 
Oil. Co. joined in that petition. The Merchants’ Exchange of 
St. Louis adopted the petition of the feed association. 

The Manufacturing Chemists’ Association asked that in the 
event the Commission granted a continuance of the surcharges 
that the Commission fix a definite time for their expiration. 

The Western Stoneware Co., Buckeye Pottery Co., White 
hall Sewerpipe & Stoneware Co., the Whitehall Pottery Works 
and the Red Wing Union Stoneware Co. ask the Commission 
to deny the further extension of the two-cent surcharge on 
common brown or gray stoneware. 


EASTERN SUGAR CASE 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The hearing in I. and S. No. 3829, sugar from eastern points 
to central territory, held by Examiner W. A. Disque (see Traffic 
World, Jan. 14) was completed on Jan. 13 with the testimony of 
Phil G. Safford, the traffic man of the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., in opposition to the proposals of the eastern carriers. 
The examiner set Feb. 13 as the due date for briefs not only 
in the eastern case but also in I. and S. No. 3814, the southern 
sugar case, heard some time ago. Feb. 9 was originally set as 
the date for briefs in that case, but Disque changed it to the 
day he appointed for the eastern case. 

The Mississippi Valley Barge Line took the position that 
the rates proposed by the eastern carriers were too low and 
that it was not necessary for the railroads to go so low to get 
business in competition with the unregulated barge and truck 
lines. Mr. Safford and Harry C. Ames, the latter attorney for 
the barge line, took the position that the proposed rates were 
shown to be lower than necessary by the fact that the barge 
line was getting a satisfactory share of the business on a 4 
cent rate from New Orleans to St. Louis in competition with a 
50 cent rail rate. The southern railroads, in I. and S. No. 3814, 
undertook to justify a proposed rate of 40 cents. 

Testimony in opposition was also given by F. L. Crawford, 
who with Robert E. Quirk, represented the view of beet sugar 
producers in central territory, particularly in Ohio and Michigat, 
that the proposed rates from eastern points would be inimical 
to the interests of the beet sugar producers in that part of the 
country. 

In answer to questions from other attorneys and Examiner 
Disque, Elmer Westlake, representing transcontinental railroads, 
said it was the position of those carriers that the Commission 
might approve the proposal of the eastern carriers even if it did 
not grant fourth section relief to the transcontinental lines 02 
the ground that the Commission might do right in one case and 
not in the other. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for No 
vember, 1932, shows 6,662 cars held overtime—a percentage of 
05.19—as against 10,196 cars—a percentage of 06.62—for the 
same month of 1931. 
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DELEGATION OF DUTIES BY I. C. C. 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


No opposition to H. R. 7432, the bill introduced by Chair- 
man Rayburn to authorize the Commission to delegate certain 
of its powers in the interest of more effective and expeditious 
action on the part of the Commission, developed at the hear- 
jing held on the measure January 18 before the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. 

Commissioner Eastman made the principal statement in 
explanation and in support of the bill. The other witnesses 


_who supported the measure were John E. Benton, on behalf 


of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commis- 
sioners; Clarence A. Miller, assistant general counsel of the 
American Short Line Railroad Association, and R. C. Fulbright, 
appearing on behalf of the Association of Practitioners Before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League. 

Outlining the present authority of the Commission to con- 
duct its work and the proposed additional authority, Commis- 
sioner Eastman said: 


You will recall that when the Commission was enlarged in 1917, 
it was given authority to conduct its work through divisions. This 
authority is now contained in paragraphs (2) to (5) of section 17 of 
the interstate commerce act. Briefly, the Commission is authorized 
to divide its membership into as many divisions, each to consist of 
not less than three members, as it may deem necessary. It is further 
authorized to direct by order that any of its work, business, or func- 
tions be assigned or referred for action thereon to any of these di- 
visions. With respect to such action, a division has all the jurisdic- 
tion and powers conferred by law upon the Commission, and is sub- 
ject to the same duties and obligations; and the action taken has the 
same force and effect as if taken by the Commission. The action of 
the division is also subject to rehearing by the Commission, as pro- 
vided in section 16a of the interstate commerce act for rehearing 
cases decided by the Commission. 

H. R. 7432 undertakes to extend these provisions for the delega- 
tion of duties by adding a new paragraph (6) to section 17. This 
would authorize the Commission by order to assign or refer any por- 
tion or class of its work, business, or functions to an individual com- 
missioner, or to a board composed of an employe or employes of 
the Commission, subject to the proviso, however, that ‘‘this authority 
shall not extend to investigations instituted upon the Commission’s 
own motion nor, without the consent of the parties thereto, to con- 
tested proceedings involving the taking of testimony at public hear- 
ings.’ The remainder of the new paragraph, covering the designa- 
tion and functioning of these individual commissioners or boards of 
employes, follows closely the present provisions of section 17 with 
respect to the designation and functioning of divisions of the Com- 
mission. It is very clearly provided that any action by an individual 
commissioner or board of employes shall be subject to rehearing or 
reconsideration, first by a division of the Commission and finally by 
the Commission itself. 


Commissioner Eastman said he believed the power of Con- 
gress to provide for such a delegation of duties by the Com- 
mission was clear. He submitted a discussion of that consti- 
tutional question by Commissioner Aitchison. He said, after 
submitting a diagram depicting the present organization of the 
Commission, that the delegation of duties to divisions had 
worked out very satisfactorily, and without it the present 
volume of work could not have been handled. 

“All that we are now asking is an opportunity to extend the 
same principle a little further,” said he, continuing as follows: 


While the members of the Commission find their time very fully 
occupied with an abundance of hard work, they are not seeking this 
authority for the purpose of escaping from work, but so that they 
can do better work. In my judgment the members of the Commis- 
sion will work just as hard if and when this bill becomes law as they 
do now, but the work of the Commission will be done more expedi- 
tiously, thoroughly, and effectively. 

Sound principles of organization demand that those at the top be 
able to concentrate their attention upon the larger or more important 
questions of policy and practice, and that their time be freed, so far 
a8 possible, from the consideration of the smaller and less important 
matters of detail. These principles are not observed in our organiza- 
tion at the present time as fully as they might be if H. R. 7432 were 
made law. We do now commit a vast amount of detailed work to 
subordinates, but nevertheless all this work leads up to action for 
which members of the Commission must be directly and immediately 
responsible and which is taken in their names. The preliminary work, 
for example, of hearing the evidence in a rate case and preparing a 
report may be and usually is done by examiners, but when that case 
comes on to be argued, it is members of the Commission who hear 
the argument and it is they who must finally decide the case. What- 
ever the preliminary work may have been, this necessitates study and 
consideration of each individual case by members of the Commission. 


Volume of I. C. C. Work 
To show you the extent of the work which now requires personal 
exercise of discretion by commissioners, our records for the year 
ended October 31, 1932, show the following: 


Formal rate case decisions, not including subcomplaints.......... 1175 
Rotions for rehearing or reconsideration of such cases (grouped) 509 
€quests for suspension of tariff schedules (grouped).......... 626 


Applications for approval of released rates, dependent on value 30 
Application for relief under section 4 or for modification of out- 


standing a ee re rer ry ee 667 
rders | instituting investigations on Commission’s own motion 15 
PERAUIVG WRIUGLIOND QUOTE 6 6 .o.o-0 6c. ssccsicinsicccvveceecscccescece 65 
ne I SEN 5595565: rns wei A 0G Hie dee AS wikw-4 predate macs 26 
€ntative recapture reports approved for service............... 61 
inal recapture reports adopted..........cccccccccccccccccccccucce 8 


‘€ports on bills to Committees of Congress...........ceceeeeees 65 
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Prosecutions for violations of law considered................+.005 122 
Applications for medals of honor approved or rejected............ 3 
ee = eer ee ree ee 1 
Orders as to regulations for transportation of explosives and 
Ce I os 60 9:0:9:0:40:6.006.006 0 05050 05608046 000% 5 
SURO ee SE OE GOOD oo 6050860005 n0 00606 00e 00408 4068 3 
Proposals of Postmaster General under Parcel Post Act considered 1 
Orders under Raliway Mall Pay Act ..ccescecssesescccvcccvcsessce 1 
Certificates of public convenience and necessity for construction, 
‘operation, acquisition, or abandonment..............eseeeee. 155 
Authorizations sought for acquisition of control of one carrier by 
CE ook ncn kd 44S ASO ORAA eK ENRSEREE TAN OO EDS See eo a teR OS 31 
Authorizations sought to consolidate telephone properties ........ 18 
Applications for approval of issue of securities or assumption of 
re eC eee er TT rer err ree 190 


Applications for approval of interlocking directorates or offices.. 366 


Claims for reimbursement of deficits during Federal control period 5 
Applications for loans under R, F. C. Act considered............ 121 
EE ace udsdawsr deed <aebecdibeddani ead vae Aneel 4269 


In addition there were 1489 administrative and procedural matters 
requiring entry of minutes and the exercise of personal discretion by 
commissioners, 

Of course some of these matters consumed more time than others. 
To illustrate what a comparatively small item may involve, however, 
I call your attention to one in which I have much personal interest as 
chairman of the legislative committee. You wil] note that 65 reports 
on bills were made to committees of Congress. These were written 
reports, and they. all involved considerable time and study; but the 
item does not include the days spent in appearances and the presenta- 
tion of testimony before committees of Congress, nor the very con- 
siderable time spent in preparation for such appearances. Nor does 
it include the time spent in preparing bills covering each and every 
one of our recommendations for legislation. 

A large number of the matters included in the list above involved 
the hearing of arguments before the Commission or divisions thereof, 
There are very few days in each month when arguments are not 
scheduled, and frequently they last from 10 in the morning to 4 in 
the afternoon, or occasionally, even later. A very large number of 
the matters, also, necessitate conferences of the Commission or of 
its divisions. Regular conferences of the Commission are held on 
the first and second Mondays and Tuesdays of each month and usually 
last all day. Special conferences are also called quite often, and 
conferences of divisions are held from time to time. In the consid- 
eration of loans to railroads under the R. F. C. Act, division 4 of 
the Commission has found it necessary to meet very frequently, both 
to confer upon loans and to hear those who are seeking them. In 
this respect it has functioned in much the same way as do directors 
of banks. Members of the commission usually are assigned to two 
or more divisions. The conflict in duties and engagements often 
makes it difficult to secure a conference of the members of a par- 
ticular division without delay, a difficulty which this proposal would 
tend to avoid. Because, also, of the large number of cases to be 
argued and the other engagements of the commissioners, it has been 
necessary to limit the time taken in arguments very severely, and 
often to the discontent of the lawyers who do the arguing. 

In the year for which I have given statistics, most of the com- 
missioners devoted considerable time to the hearing of evidence in 
some of the larger and more important cases, often traveling for 
this purpose. Such hearing of evidence and traveling by commis- 
sioners is, in my judgment, highly desirable from every point of view, 
and it is one of our hopes that the passage of H. R. 7432 will allow 
more opportunity for such work. 

A further, and to my mind serious, effect of the continual drive 
of this routine of work is that it is difficult for commissioners to find 
time to study the essential statistics of railroad operations, to grasp 
the trend of events, and to ponder in quiet over the really big ques- 
tions of policy and principle. There is, of course, in the last analysis 
no more important work than this which commissioners can do. 


Expected Results 


As we have stated in our annual reports, it is our hope and ex- 
pectation that if the additional authority to delegate work which we 
seek in H. R. 7432 is granted, it will have the following good results: 

(1) Enable the commissioners to devote more time and attention 
to the matters of major importance, of which there is an abundance, 

(2) Expedite the handling of the commission’s work generally, 

(3) Give more opportunity for oral argument before the body ren- 
dering decision in the first instance. 

A further result which may assume considerable importance is 
that it will enable the Commission to expand its work very materially, 
if that should become necessary. To illustrate this, I have endeavored 
to outline in my own mind how the Commission might expand its 
organization and handle the work if it were given comprehensive 
powers of regulation over all agencies of interstate transportation for 
hire, and more duties with respect to railroad reorganizations, and 
if it also had the authority which is sought in H. R. 7432. You will 
understand that there is nothing official about this outline, and that 
it probably could be very considerably improved if all of the com- 
missioners were to put their minds to the problem. Nor do I mean 
to imply that there is a probability that our duties will be expanded 
to the extent suggested. The outline is offered merely as illustrative 
of possibilities, if H. R. 7432 were law. It would involve: 


1. The creation by the Commission of a new Bureau of Motor 
Transportation to handle all matters in connection with the regula- 
tion of motor vehicles, except accounting and tariffs, which could be 
handled by our present Bureau of Accounts and Section of Tariffs. 
This new bureau should have attached to it at least three men of 
first-rate ability who are experienced in motor-vehicle transporta- 
tion, a body of examiners to hear motor-vehicle cases, and a board 
of three such examiners to decide minor cases initially. If the volume 
of business proved large, it might be necessary to have two separate 
boards of three, one for rate cases, and the other for certificates and 
other matters. 

2. The creation of a new Bureau of Water Transportation, or- 
ganized and functioning along similar lines. 

3. In our present Bureau of Finance, the creation of a section for 
work on railroad reorganizations, recruited from our present force 
but augmented by some new men with the appropriate legal and finan- 
cial experience. We should also have in this bureau a board of three 
examiners for the initial decision of cases of lesser importance. 

4. In our Bureau of Formal Cases, the creation of a board of three 
examiners for the initial decision of cases relating chiefly to tariff 
interpretation, another board of three for the initial decision of cases 
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relating chiefly to misrouting and demurrage, and another board of 
three for the initial decision of shortened procedure cases not in- 
cluded above and cases where no exceptions are filed to the exami- 
ner’s proposed report. We could probably, if desired, classify out 
certain other cases to refer initially to still another board of three. 

5. Every board of employes for the initial decision of cases would 
have instructions to refer, in their discretion, to a division of the Com- 
mission any cases which seemed to them to be of importance from 
the standpoint of principle, i. e., to involve a new principle or a new 
application of an old principle. 

6. Various duties apart from the decision of cases and now handled 
by divisions could, from time to time or generally, be referred for 
action to individual members of the Commission. 


Cases for Delegation 


Let me illustrate the kind of cases which I believe could be dele- 
gated with advantage to boards of employes, by describing one par- 
ticular class. We have a very considerable number of cases where 
the chief issue is whether a rate which was charged was in accord- 
ance with the published tariff. They require interpretation of the 
language of tariffs and often involve complicated and difficult ques- 
tions. Such questions are not of major importance, and perhaps the 
most desirable thing is that whatever interpretations are necessary 
shall be consistent one with another, so that the carriers and the 
shipping public shall know what to expect. A board of examiners, 
specializing on such cases, should be able to handle them quite as 
well as commissioners, and could give the parties a better oppor- 
tunity for oral argument. There are other classes of cases to which 
similar comments would apply. 

Of course the success of such delegation of work would depend 
largely on the employes whom we might select for membership on 
the special boards. I am confident that we have employes who 
could do the work well, and that we would be able to select such 
men. If it were shown by events, however, that we had in a certain 
instance made a poor selection, this fault could be corrected without 
delay or difficulty. Work on such special boards would give the men 
chosen a fine opportunity to make names for themselves, and would 
also afford a good training ground for membership on the Commission. 

I realize that in H. R. 7432, as proposed, the new authority to dele- 
gate work does not extend, without the consent of the parties, to 
contested proceedings involving the taking of testimony at public hear- 
ings. Many of the cases which we would wish to delegate are now 
tried under the so-called ‘‘shortened procedure,’’ which does not in- 
volve the taking of testimony at public hearings. There are, however, 
others which should be delegated, but we are persuaded that we would 
be able to get the consent of the parties in such cases, at least if 
the new procedure should work out as satisfactorily as we believe it 
would. 

After some considerable study, H. R. 7432 is, in short, the best 
method we can devise for improvement of the conditions under which 
the work of the Commission is performed. We believe that it would 
make it possible to do that work more expeditiously and effectively, 
and create conditions under which the work could be expanded to any 
extent that is likely to be desired. We hope that we may be given 
the desired authority. 


As to proposals that the Commission should be freed from 
its administrative duties and confined to those that were judicial, 
Commissioner Eastman said he found it difficult to draw such 
a line of distinction between its duties. He said that good 
administration required that the handling of the matters now 
within the scope of the work of the Commission should be co- 
ordinated so far as practicable in the hands of a single public 
body. 

Mr. Benton read a letter from Commissioner A. R. McDon- 
ald, of the Wisconsin commission, chairman of the legislative 
committee of the National Association of Railroad and Utilities 
Commissioners, requesting Mr. Benton to appear in support of 
the measure. He also submitted a resolution adopted by the 
association at its last annual meeting supporting in principle 
the proposed legislation, though the bill was not specifically 
considered. 

Mr. Miller said approval of the bill by the short line rail- 
roads was predicated on the fact that if enacted the bill would 
enable members of the Commission to give more careful atten- 
tion to matters of major importance, while at the same time it 
did not deprive any party of any of his rights in proceedings 
before the Commission. He said the bill, if passed, also would 
have the effect of accelerating the work of the Commission. 


“There is no reason why boards of qualified employes of 
the Commission may not dispose of a vast amount of the 
lesser important work of the Commission without having to 
burden the members of the Commission with such work,” said 
he. 

Mr. Fulbright said both the organizations for which he 
spoke were giving their full support to the bill. On behalf of 
the National Industrial Traffic League he asked that the proviso 
that the authority to delegate duties “shall not extend to in- 
vestigations instituted upon the Commission’s own motion nor, 
without the consent of the parties thereto, to contested pro- 
ceedings involving the taking of testimony at public hearings.” 

It was developed that when it was originally proposed to 
authorize the Commission to delegate duties, this restriction, 
as embodied in the proviso, was not in the bill. Shippers ob- 


jected to the original measure and, as a result, the proviso 
was drafted, and the shippers withdrew their objection. Repre- 
sentative Lea, of California, wondered why, in the public in- 
terest, a party before the Commission should have the right 
to say before what tribunal, in effect, his case should be tried. 
Mr. Fulbright said the shippers felt they were entitled to have 
their cases considered by the Commission in those instances 
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where they held them to be of such importance that thy 
course should be followed. 

Representative Hoch, of Kansas, asked Mr. Fulbright wha 
had become of the proposal for creation of regional commis. 


Mr. Fulbright said the League had never been ab, 
Mr. Hoch 


sions. 
to work out a successful application of the idea. 
said he had reached the same conclusion. 


TO END COMBINATION RULE 


The railroads have again taken up, in a serious way, the 
idea of eliminating from their tariffs the rule for making rate; 
by combinations. The rule, brought into use in the period oj 
federal control, was formulated so as to mitigate the rigors of 
the increase in rates decreed by the Director General of Rail. 
roads, effective June 25, 1918. Information to the effect that 
the subject had again been taken up was given out by the Con. 
mission in a notice to shippers signed by Secretary McGinty, 
The rule was put into effect so that only one of the factors jy 
a combination of rates that had each been increased would be 
inflated. Efforts heretofore made to eliminate the rule have 
not been successful. The notice to shippers on the subject 
follows: 

Below is reproduced the Commission’s letter of this date (Jan, 
18) to Mr. W. J. Kelly, chairman of the carriers’ committee ap- 
pointed to consider the question of publishing rates which would per- 
mit the combination rule tariff to be canceled. 

This letter requests that if the carriers decide to carry out the 
plan, the cancellations when made be established on not less than 6j 
days’ notice in order to give shippers ample notice thereof. In order 
to give the Commission time to consider requests for suspension of the 
proposed cancellations it is requested that such requests be filed wtih 
the Commission at least 30 days prior to the effective date of the 
cancellations: 

The Commission is in receipt of your memorandum of conference 
in the matter of ‘‘proposed cancellation of Agent Jones’ combination 
tariff No. 228, I. C. C. U. S. No. 1, and cancellation of reference thereto 
in individual roads’ or agency tariffs’? held at Washington, D. C, 
Thursday, December 22, 1932, advising that carriers would take the 
following action: 

1. Effective May 1, 1933, reference to Agent Jones’ Combination 
Tariff No. 228 will be canceled from all individual roads and agency 
tariffs, on the commodities on which the combination tariff applies, 
except as to rates now involved in I. C. C. suspension proceedings, 
with the understanding that carriers will be prepared to justify in 
event of suspension, the rates which will result from this action. It 
was understood that in the interim carriers will give consideration 
to establishing rates in the instances in which they are not prepared 
to justify cancellation. 

2. As soon as possible after May 1, 1933, consideration will be 
given to fixing a date for the filing of a supplement canceling Agent 
Jones’ combination tariff No. 228. It is suggested that the carriers 
committee be continued for the purpose of progressing the retirement 
of Agent Jones’ tariff No. 228, along this line. ; 

3. This committee, having been given power to act at the joint 
conference in Louisville December 1, 1932, asks that the chairmen of 
the several associations issue not later than February 15, 1933, nec- 
essary publication notice in accordance with paragraph 1 hereof, and 
that copies thereof be transmitted to the undersigned to be sent, in 
turn, to the Interstate Commerce Commission. ; 

If this plan is carried out it is desirable that shippers be given 
ample notice of the proposed cancellations and that the Commission 
be given time to consider requests for suspension. Therefore supple- 
ments making the cancellation, if filed, should be filed on not less than 
60 days’ notice and should be accompanied by letters containing com- 
plete explanation of the reasons relied upon as justifying the can- 
cellations. 


CANADIAN GRAIN RATES 


A large number of Canadian grain interests have filed de 
mands with the Canadian National and Canaidan Pacific rail- 
roads for a 20 per cent freight rate reduction for transporta- 
tion of grain and grain products along the all-rail and lake- 
and-rail routes from Fort Williams and the Georgian Bay route 
to Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, accord- 
ing to a report received in the transportation division of the 
Commerce Department from Trade Commissioner E. G. Sabine, 
Montreal. 

The grain interests claim that freight rates should be 
brought closer to those existing before the world war. Repre- 
sentatives of the roads said an early answer would be given. 





LAKE CARGO COAL RATES 


The Baltimore and Ohio and other originating carriers, ex 
cept the Wheeling and Lake Erie, have asked the Commission 
to modify its orders of May 9, 1927, in No. 15007, Pittsburgh 
Coal Producers’ Association et al. vs. Ashland Coal and Iron 
Railway Company and related cases, known as the lake cargo 
coal cases, 1925, so as to limit the application of the rates 
therein prescribed to destinations east of the Straits of Mack- 
inac and Sault Ste. Marie and west of Brockville, Ontario. They 
have also given notice of their intention to file an advance in 
rates between those points of 30 cents a net ton. The object 
of the changes is to prevent diversion of coal from all rail 
routes and confine the lake cargo coal rates to the traffic they 
said they originally intended to cover. 
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January 21, 1933 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE MEETING 


A comprehensive revision of transportation legislation that 
will make it possible for the railroads to meet their competitors 
on equal terms was approved at a joint meeting in Chicago 
this week of the three largest trade associations representing 
the fruit and vegetable industry in its producing, shipping, and 
marketing branches. Annual meetings of the American Fruit 
and Vegetable Shippers’ Association, the National League of 
Commission Merchants, and the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Asso- 
ciation were held concurrently in the Palmer House, beginning 


_ January 16 and exténding, for some of the groups, through 


January 20. Between seven and eight hundred growers, ship- 
pers, and commission merchants were brought together. 

Discussion of various phases of transportation and, in par- 
ticular, the effect of highway transportation on the industry, 
had a prominent place throughout the meetings. A _ report 
embodying the sentiment of the industry on transportation 
matters was prepared by a joint transportation committee and 
approved at a joint meeting of the three associations. It calls 
for federal regulation of motor transport, liberalization of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act, repeal of re- 
capture and of valuations provisions, and many other changes 
designed to remove “competitive handicaps” of the railroads. 
In some instances, individual associations approved recom- 
mendations as to changes in transportation law of even more 
far-reaching character than contained in the report of the 
joint committee. 

A strand of reasoning ostensibly behind all the recommenda- 
tions, binding them into a logical whole, was that efficient rail- 
road operation and adequate rail service require freeing the 
railroads so that they may meet competition “on all fours.” 
Efficient railroad service was declared essential to the welfare 
of the industry; in particular, it was held that transportation 
costs must be reduced so that transportation charges assessed 
on the movement of fruits and vegetables can be lowered. The 
report of the joint transportation committee calls for the draft- 
ing of a petition to the presidents of all class I railroads ask- 
ing for immediate reduction of rates on fruits and vegetables 
to a level of rates applicable between 1910 and 1914. A report 
of the traffic committee of the shippers’ association proposed a 
reduction of the rates to the basis in effect prior to the first 
general increase, June 25, 1918, under federal control. That 
report was presented by F. C. Fitzgibbons, chairman of the 
committee, and approved by the association. 


The so-called itinerant peddler, who buys a load of produce 
in the growing area and sells on the market for what he can 
get, was the subject of much discussion. Generally, the effect 
of such practices was described as demoralizing on market 
prices and as working to the disadvantage of both producer 
and seller. Some means of curbing such developments was 
Pictured as essential to the welfare of the industry. As to 
highway transportation in its more general aspects, apart from 
the truck peddler, considerable hostility on the part of many 
of the speakers was evident, in that there appeared to be senti- 
ment to the effect that the main result of its development had 
been the disruption of stabilized practices without commen- 
surate benefits. There were, on the other hand, those who 
felt that the truck provided many conveniences not before 
available and it was repeatedly stressed that, under existing 
conditions, the shipper was forced to avail himself of what- 
ever transportation economies were to be had. 


Shipper President Speaks 


“Agriculture would have done a better job the last year 
had we received more intelligent cooperation from the rail- 
roads by their granting a redtiction in their freight and re- 
frigerator charges to more nearly meet the basis of general 
commodity prices,’ said William H. Baggs, president of the 
Shippers’ Association, in his opening address before that or- 
ganization. He asserted that agricultural tonnage in the last 
year more nearly equaled that of normal years than had that 
of any other industry, with the result that high freight rates 
had been a relatively extreme penalty on agriculture. He de- 
Clared that existing freight rates were “a greater handicap 
than the industry can assume and survive.” 

In certain respects, he said, the railroads had gone as far 
as could be expected in reducing their operating costs. Adjust- 
ment of railroad wages to more nearly the level of other in- 
dustries, however, he indicated, was an essential that could 
hot be overlooked. On that point he said: “We do not feel 
that the railroads can escape their responsibility for not having 
Put their house in order earlier, the effect of which, to our 
mind, is simply retarding any return to normalcy for general 
business and for agriculture in particular.” 

; The railroads complain about taxes, he said, adding that 
‘our industry joins in such a complaint for ourselves, where 
taxes are just as burdensome, and any adjustment in this respect 
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should be for the benefit of all, especially under conditions 
where an adjustment for the railroads would increase the 
burden of the grower, who can ill afford to assume any por- 
tion of the railroad’s burden on this account.” 

Transportation by truck was characterized by him as an 
“inexhaustible” subject. It should be recognized, he said, that 
trucking was meeting a public demand. Some definite form 
of regulation was likely for the common and contract carrier, 
he held, though he regarded the truck peddler as presenting a 
more difficult problem. 


Traffic Committee Report 


The report presented by Mr. Fitzgibbons advocated the same 
general regulation of highway transportation as applied to the 
railroads and that permission be given the railroads to engage 
freely in highway transportation, either by establishing their 
own lines or buying lines in existence. Similar proposals were 
made with respect to water transportation, and, in general, 
the recommendations of the committee were designed to bring 
about a coordinated transportation service, with no restrictions 
against the operation of all types by a single agency. 

As to the need for lower rail freight rates, the report of 
the traffic committee pointed out that “farm income on agri- 
culture as a whole is now at the lowest figure that has been 
recorded in the last seventy years,” and insisted that “a prompt 
reduction in freight rates must be brought about.” It was ar- 
gued that reduced freight rates would not mean a commensu- 
rate reduction in revenue of the carriers: “Your committee 
has been informed of numerous cases during the last year 
where, owing to the low market price coupled with the high 
transportation charges, thousands of cars of our commodities 
were left in the fields, and this was not only a direct loss to 
the railroads, and the grower or shipper, but also a loss to the 
immediate community served by that railroad.” A _ reduction 
in refrigeration charges was also asked for, similar to that re- 
quested in line-haul rates. 

Enumerated among items that it was held would contribute 
to efficient railroad operation were consolidation of the rail- 
roads into a limited number of well-balanced systems; pooling 
of railroad freight equipment, particularly refrigerator equip- 
ment owned by subsidiary companies; joint use of passenger 
and freight terminals; elimination of duplicate passenger serv- 
ices over paralleling lines, and taking over of activities of the 
freight forwarding companies. 

Among important legislative changes proposed were mod- 
ification of the interstate commerce act to make it legal for the 
railroads to reduce rates to meet competition on one day’s no- 
tice, and provisions prohibiting the use of such competitive 
rates aS a measure of reasonable maximum rates. A recom- 
mendation was also made that the railroads use equipment of 
the Railway Express Agency in providing store-door pickup 
and delivery service, and that pickup and delivery services be 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the Commission. 


Federal Highway Regulation Not Enough 


In a report presented by J. W. Davis, chairman of the legis- 
lative committee, and approved by the association, it was as- 
serted that, in addition to establishment of federal regulation 
of motor trucks, state regulatory laws embodying the following 
features should be adopted: 


1—To establish a system of payment for use of highways, pro- 
ducing adequate charges which should be apportioned in accordance 
with the actual use of the highways made by vehicles of varying 
sizes, weights and kinds. This will probably involve some recognition 
of the factors of both weight and mileage. In addition to paying 
adequately for highway use, they should contribute, in taxes, to the 
general expense of government as the railroads are required to do. 

2—The placing of reasonable limits on the width, height, length 
and weight of trucks. This is necessary in the interest of safety and 
to check the destruction of highways and bridges and reduce the cost 
of building new ones. 

3—The barring of freight ‘trains’? from our highways, including 
the excessive use of unwieldy trailers. 

4—Limitation of the reciprocity now allowed to trucks in many 
states. Reciprocity in the case of pleasure automobiles is a proper 
provision for public welfare and convenience, and conforms to the 
purpose for which the highways were built. Trucks operated for profit 
should pay every state in which they run for the privilege of using its 
highways to carry on private business. 


Control of activities of itinerant peddlers, it was held, was 
essentially in the province of local authorities, and for the in- 
dividual markets to work out. Every assistance should be lent 
the markets by the association in establishing ordinances or 
rules that would fit their particular needs in that connection, 
it was stated. 

Transportation matters covered by other committees em- 
braced recommendations with respect to loading and icing of 
particular commodities, recoopering of broken packages, etc. 

Beyers on Potato Rates 


“Railroad Freight Rates vs. Motor Truck Rates” were dis- 
cussed by H. W, Beyers, vice-president, traffic, Chicago and 
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North Western, at a joint conference of the potato division of 
the America Fruit and Vegetable Shippers’ Association and the 
National Potato Institute. A “decided upset” in the general 
scheme of marketing potatoes was threatened by the unregu- 
lated competition to which the rail carriers were subjected, he 
said. 

“Every large produce market in the country is experiencing, 
due to unregulated motor truck transportation, an upset in the 
regular order of things involving deliveries and price,” he said. 
“Itinerant truck peddlers are handling potatoes from the farm 
to the grocer, to the hotels, to the vegetable stores, many times 
to outlying communities which in the regular order of things 
are served by the principal markets, such as South Water in 
Chicago, and while these itinerants make possible the sale of 
such commodities as they handle at a price below the normal, 
it immediately affects the natural market level and results 
many times in deliveries to the consumer of a commodity in an 
improper and unsatisfactory condition.” 

He described in detail efforts of the railroads to meet con- 
ditions introduced by the truck, concluding with the assertion 
that the only possible solution was equal regulation of all forms 
of transportation; that that was necessary in the shippers’ in- 
terest as well as in the interest of each of the competing forms 
of transportation. 





EX-RIVER OHIO COAL 


The Youngstown, O., Chamber of Commerce, answering the 
petition of the Baltimore & Ohio and other trunk lines for a 
reopening of I. and S. No. 3282, coal, bituminous ex-river from 
Conway and Colona, Pa.. to Youngstown, O., said there were 
no substantial reasons for reopening, reconsideration or re- 
hearing in that case (see Traffic World, Jan. 14 p. 63) other 
than those already advanced in their first petition, which was 
denied by the Commission on Dec. 3. All the petitioners wanted 
to do, said the answer, was to argue that the ex-river rates, 
already found justified by the Commission, would affect their 
coal rate structure. The answer said that the position of the 
chamber of commerce was approved by the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., the Republic Steel Corporation and the Sharon 
Steel Hoop Co. They asked that the second petition of the 
trunk lines be denied. 

Similar answers and prayers for denial have been filed 
by the Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau, the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., and the Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road. . 





DIVERSION AND RECONSIGNMENT RULES 


Revision of the national diversion and reconsignment rules 
of the railroads on general dead freight, in accordance with a 
report of its committee on diversion and reconsignment, has 
been approved by a membership vote of the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League, according to a circular issued by it. A 
proposed revision of the rules has been under consideration 
for more than two years and the vote was taken at the in- 
sistence of the carriers’ committee that some action be taken. 
The circular points out that there are some differences between 
the changes proposed by the League committee and the pro- 
posals of the carriers’ national diversion and reconsignment 
committee, and that Chairman Renshaw, of the League com- 
mittee, is endeavoring to arrange for a date on which they can 
be arbitrated before Assistant Director of Traffic Pitt, of the 
Commission. 

The revision of the rules amounts to a general recodifica- 
tion and has been the subject of a number of conferences be- 
tween carrier and shipper committees. Substantial agreement 
was reached by the two committees on most of the points in- 
volved. Arbitration of the differences before Director Pitt 
was agreed to by the two committees. 





WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Commission has denied the petitions of the southern 
carriers dated November 28 and of the American Short Line 
Railroad Association, the latter dated December 14, for reopen- 
ing and further hearing in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk line 
class rates solely with respect to the class rates between west- 
ern trunk line and southern territories. However, in supple- 
mental fourth section order No. 11071, it has granted a contin- 
uance of relief until March 3. That extension has been granted 
by a modification of the ordering paragraph in the fourth sec- 
tion order mentioned, dated October 31, 1932, so that it will 
read as follows: 


It is ordered, that until March 3, 1933, the applicants herein be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to continue class rates lawfully in 
effect prior to October 3, 4932, between points in western trunk line 
territory, on the one hand, and points in southern territory, on the 
other, included in applications Nos. 163, 169, 964, 1625, 1840, 1842, 
1859, 1860, 1862, 1898, 1951, 2045, 2065, 2222, 2659, 3024, 3093, 3113, 3746, 
4218, 4220, 4352, 4536, 12731, 12844 and 13168, without observing the 
Sse Oe -Seeee eee provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
ct. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter Systen, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Delayed intra. 
state cattle shipment consigned to Kansas City, Mo., but un. 
loaded at chutes in Kansas without consignor’s knowledge o 
consent, held “intrastate shipment.” (Bishop et al. vs. St. Louis. 
San Francisco Ry. Co., 54 S. W. Rep. (2nd) 480). 

There being no evidence of interstate shipment, court prop. 
erly submitted case on theory shipment was, as matter of lav, 
intrastate.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1932, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Where mining company en. 
gaged truck owner to haul coal, owner’s driver over whom con- 
pany exercised no control held not company’s “servant” or 
“agent,” as regards liability for collision damages. (Redfield 
vs. Chelsea Coal Co., 16 Pac. Rep. (2nd) 475). 

Servant must be engaged in master’s business when tort is 
committed to render master liable.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to establish that driver of truck, 
owner of which mining company had engaged to haul coal, was 
engaged in company’s business when collision occurred.—Ibi4. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


In Finance No. 9539, Ohio & Kentucky Railway Co. receiv: 
er’s reconstruction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has 
denied approval of a loan of $65,066 to the receiver of the ap- 
plicant from the R. F. C. The denial was based on the cor 
clusion that the prospective earning power of the applicant and 
the security offered were not such as to afford reasonable as- 
surance of repayment of the loan. The money was desired to 
enable the receiver to pay audited and unaudited accounts, past 
due interest on receiver’s certificates, to refund outstanding 
certificates and do $27,000 worth of renewal and repair work 
on roadway to remove deferred maintenance. Receiver’s cer- 
tificates were offered as security. Additional security offered 
was in the form of a guaranty of the loan. by the Kentucky 
Block Cannel Coal Co. which, the report said, was the owner 
of the railway company’s outstanding stock. The road has 4 
mileage of about 26 in Kentucky. 


KINKEAD SPUR DELIVERIES 

The Supreme Court of the United States, January 16, in No. 
278, Fort Smith Suburban Railway Co. and Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co., petitioners, vs. Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 
held that the writ of certiorari herein be dismissed as impro- 
vidently granted. This action was brought by the Kansas Cit’ 
Southern against the petitioners to obtain a mandatory injunc 
tion against petitioners compelling petitioners to receive inter 
state shipments of freight for delivery to a place known 4 
Kinkead Spur on the line of the Fort Smith Suburban in Fort 
Smith, Ark. The Supreme Court of Arkansas affirmed a lower 
court’s decision in favor of the Kansas City Southern. 


THEFTS ON RAILROADS 

The House has passed S. 4095, a bill to amend an act to 
punish the unlawful breaking of seals of railroad cars, etc. 
approved February 13, 1913, by extending its provisions to pro 
vide for the punishment of stealing or otherwise unlawful taking 
of property from passenger cars or from passengers on such 
cars. The bill was returned to the Senate for consideration of 
an amendment made by the House. 

The Senate approved the bill as passed by the House and 
the measure was sent to the President. 
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§ out its host. 


' “faddists” or “fanatics” of any stripe. 
' tremendous quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial powers, it has 
' no business to lean to right or left. 
| right to suppose that it has any general charter to “reform” 


January 21, 1933 


AN IMPORTANT POST 


(Barron's, January 16) 


Appointment of Ernest I. Lewis to the post of Director of 
Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission redeemed in 
some slight measure the political crime which has cost him his 
office as commissioner. It is common knowledge on the part 
of all interested in railroad valuation that Mr. Lewis more than 
any other single person must be credited with having pushed 
to completion the colossal task of the primary valuations, and 
for that reason he can fill the post as director as perhaps could 


' no other man on the commission’s staff. But that does not ex- 
» cuse the crime. 


It is a pure case of political vengeance and 


unashamed “spoilsmanship,”’ of which the Democratic Party 


' stands convicted. 


President-Elect Roosevelt is counted upon to deliver the 
“spoils,” and here the party may be—should be—reckoning with- 
To place upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion as Mr. Lewis’s successor anyone not reasonably well quail- 
ified for the post would be an offense for which even excuse— 
not to say pardon—would be hard to find, and it is not easy to 
imagine Mr. Roosevelt knowingly committing it. The Inter- 


’ state Commerce Commissioner’s job is, perhaps more than any 


other federal appointive position of importance, such that no 
one can come to it with anything like full preparation unless 
he has had a long, close connection or acquaintance with the 


' actual work. Technicalities form so large a part of that work 


that it has been said that a new man needs all his first term 


’ of seven years to learn his job, and that he can fully perform 
» only in his second term. 


It is no place, therefore, for anyone 
who thinks it an easy job and treats it as such. One must be 
tough of mind (and for that matter of body) to do it justice. 

Nor is the Interstate Commerce Commission a place for 
Exercising as it does 


Least of all has it any 


people’s views on matters of general “public policy” outside 


' the strict terms of the act to administer which is its business. 


Before choosing Mr. Lewis’ successor, President-Elect Roose- 


' yelt will do well to read the report of the British Committee on 


“Powers of Ministers” submitted to Parliament last spring. It 
has some very sound conclusions on some very important 


points. 





Efforts are being made by friends of Amos A. Betts, chair- 
man of the Arizona commission, to procure for him appoint- 


' ment to the Interstate Commerce Commission to succeed E. I. 


Lewis, who has failed of confirmation by the Senate. Mr. Betts 
makes the condition, however, that he does not wish to be a 
candidate if there is any chance of Mr. Lewis retaining the 
place. He supports Mr. Lewis, who is a Republican, while he 
is a Democrat. His friends say his brand of politics and his 
standing in the party entitle him to consideration on that score, 
but that his personality, experience, and ability also qualify 
him. 

H. D. Driscoll, of Tulsa, whose candidacy for the place was 
mentioned last week, is a lawyer, specializing in transportation 
matters. He is 47 years old, married, with one son. He was 
born on a farm near Enfield, Ill. His record of study and serv- 
ice is as follows: 1904 to 1911—railroad work, yards and offices; 
1911 to 1918—rate department, Public Utilities Commission of 
Kansas; 1913 to 1916—manager, Topeka Traffic Association, 
Topeka, Kansas; 1916 to 1919—manager, Waco Chamber of Com- 
merce, Waco, Texas; 1919 to 1922—manager, Oklahoma Traffic 
Association, Oklahoma City, Okla.; 1922 to 1930—practice at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 1930 to 1932—practice at Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City; 1916—president of Texas Industrial Traffic 
League; 1919—president, Oklahoma Industrial Traffic League; 
1919—member of St. Louis District Freight Traffic Committee 
—U.S. R. R. Administration; 1919—chairman of L. C. L. Freight 
Committee at Oklahoma City—U. S. R. R. Administration; 1920- 
1921—vice president and director, National Industrial Traffic 
League: 1922-23—-specially employed by Corporation Committee 
of Oklahoma; 1924—president Southwestern Industrial Traffic 
League; 1930—member executive committee, Drouth Relief, 
Oklahoma; 1911-14—Washburn Law School—Topeka, Kansas 
(Night School); 1914—admitted to bar in Kansas; 1919—ad- 
mitted to bar in Oklahoma; 1923—admitted Supreme Court of 
United States. He is a member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, the Oklahoma Bar Association, and the Association of 
Practitioners before the I. C. C. 


The name of Walter M. W. Splawn, of Texas, has been 
mentioned by some Texans in connection with the vacancy. 
Some doubt has been expressed as to the availability of 


the Texan, who has long been known among the students 
of transportation problems. 


It rests on two considerations. 
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The first is that the vacancy was created by the _ expira- 
tion of the term of a man from central territory, the thought 
being that that part of the country is entitled to representa- 
tion in place of E. I. Lewis. The second is that he is now 
carrying on an investigation of public utilities for the House 
committee on interstate and foreign commerce. The thought 
is that he will desire to complete that work. 


RAILROAD PENSION BILLS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Estimates of the cost of pensions under the Wagner and 
Hatfieid railroad pension bills were submitted to the subcom- 
mittee of the Senate interstate commerce committee in the 
hearings on those measures. 

Henry R. Corbett, consulting actuary, appearing for the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association, which is supporting 
the Wagner bill, said that the Hatfield bill was unsound be- 
cause the obligations thereunder would increase like a snowball, 
because the number of men getting old were increasing all the 
time and because the Hatfield bill provided for no reserve being 
set up while the Wagner bill did. Under the Hatfield bill, it was 
explained, the money collected each year would be paid out. 

It was estimated that the cost under the Hatfield bill in the 
first year would be approximately $77,000,000 for men 65 and 
over. If all men with 30 years’ service, however, elected to 
retire, the cost would be raised to $200,000,000, of which the 
railroads would be required to pay about two-thirds. 

Under the Wagner bill the estimate of cost was $184,000,000 
to $195,000,000 for the first year, with the cost being about 
evenly divided between the employes and the companies. Only 
$52,000,000 of the total, however, would be needed to pay the 
first year’s obligations, the remainder going into the reserve 
fund. 

Opposition to the Wagner and Hatfield rail pension bills 
was voiced on behalf of the railroads, January 16, by Dr. Julius 
H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics. He 
submitted testimony in support of the contention that, due to 
their present financial condition, the railroads were in no posi- 
tion to have any new financial burdens placed on them, such 
as would come from the proposed compulsory pension plans. 

“Highty-four railway companies or systems,” said Dr. 
Parmelee, “now pay pensions to their retired employes on some 
more or less definite basis. These companies cover 207,216 
miles of road and 90.6 per cent of the total number of employes 
of the Class I railroads including the Pullman Company and the 
Railway Express Agency. None of the plans adopted by these 
roads involve any contribution from the employes but are all 
financed by the railway companies themselves. The fact that 
many railway companies have already instituted pension plans 
under their then existing financial conditions indicates that 
they are not opposed to pensions as such. Any new proposal 
in that direction, however, must be considered in connection 
with its effect on their ability to pay. 

“Of the eighty-four companies, fifty-one have set up formal 
pension plans, while on twenty-three railways or systems, in- 
formal pension plans exist. Indefinite plans also exist on ten 
railways or systems which grant pensions of specified amounts 
to employes as and when they retire from the service, each case 
being usually handled separately and on its merits. 

“The provisions of these plans vary. In the caes of the 
seventy-four formal and informal plans, sixty-two provide pen- 
sions on account of age, seventy-two on account of disability, 
and ten on account of length of service. Except in a few in- 
stances, retirement is compulsory at the age of seventy. 


“The seventy-four railway companies or systems with for- 
mal or informal plans reported a total number of pensioners of 
30,096 at the end of 1925, and of 49,597 at the end of 1931. Thus 
the number on their pension rolls increased 64.8 per cent in 
six years. In 1925 a total of 5,278 employes were granted pen- 
sions; this number increased to 8,022 in 1931. The total num- 
ber granted pensions from the inauguration of all these pen- 
sion plans, down to the end of 1931, was 103,553. 

“Total payments for pensions, from the beginning date of 
each plan to the end of 1931, amounted to $272,273,497. This 
total cannot be reduced to an annual average because the plans 
became effective in different years. Total payments for pensions 
in 1925 amounted to $15,694,000 and increased $32,630,000 in 
1931, an increase of 108 per cent. 

“Class I railroads in 1931 had a net income of $134,762,000. 
Pension payments in that year totaled $32,630,000, or 24.2 per 
cent as great as the net income. Had these pension plans not 
been in effect in 1931, the net income of the railways would 
have been increased by nearly one-fourth. 

“Rail carriers as a whole failed to earn their interest and 
other fixed charges by a considerable margin in 1932. Out of 
a total of 162 class I railways or systems, 115, representing 
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74.9 per cent of the total mileage, operated at a loss during 
the first ten months of 1932. The aggregate net deficit after 
fixed charges of the class I railroads, for the first ten months 
in 1932, was $148,000,000. The total amount expended in pen- 
sions in 1932, therefore, represented an increase in the net deficit 
beyond what it would have been had the pension plans not 
been in effect. 

“I have made this comparison to indicate that the rail in- 
dustry is in no position to have any new financial burdens added 
to its present and current obligations.” 

F. V. Whiting, attorney for the New York Central, and 
William Breiby, consulting actuary, appearing for the railroads, 
submitted testimony on pension plans and on the anticipated 
effect of such measures as the Wagner and Hatfield bills. 
Under the latter bill, according to Mr. Breiby, the total pay- 
ments to pensioners in the five years 1933-1937 would amount 
to $1,112,487,000, of which the employes would pay $333,746,000 
and the carriers, $778,741,000. For the period 1933 to 1952, he 
estimated the payments to pensioners at $6,717,477,000, of which 
the employes would pay $2,015,243,000, and the _ carriers, 
$4,702,234,000. 

Mr. Whiting, speaking as chairman of the railroad pension 
committee appointed by the Association of Railway Executives, 
asserted that the Wagner and Hatfield bills consolidated the 
carriers into one unit to be deemed the sole employer and like- 
wise placed all employes in a single employment and that this 
was unnecessary and uneconomic. He said the matter of re- 
tirement and pensions should be on an individual basis as to 
units or systems of carriers. He pointed out that the bills 
provided for a federal board to administer the act and that 
this would substantially increase costs to individual carriers. 
He said the bills provided that officers and other official repre- 
sentatives of organizations of the employes of a carrier were to 
be regarded as “employes” and that the Hatfield bill included 
members and employes of the federal board. 

Mr. Whiting estimated railroad pension payments for 1933 
at in excess of $3,000,000 a month. Neither bill, said he, re- 
lieved the carriers from the burden of paying present pensions 
to terminations and that if the carriers should continue to pay 
the existing pensions to termination, the aggregate cost would 
approximate $300,000,000. Summarizing the railroads’ objec- 
tions to the bills, he said: 


1. In our opinion, Congress is without constitutional power to im- 

pose compulsory pension legislation on the carriers or the employes. 

There is no warrant for legislation providing for a national 
railroad pension plan. The relationship of carriers and employes in 
the matter of pensions should be on an individual basis as to units 
or systems of carriers and their employes. 

3. Neither of these bills is financially sound. In the case of the 
Hatfield bill, the plan is not only unsound financially but, as Mr. 
Breiby has pointed out, it is unsound actuarially.- As to the Wagner 
bill, the proposed rates of contribution are inadequate to provide the 
benefits, Which we regard as excessive. 

4. We have submitted testimony showing the financial condition 
of the railroads by years from 1921 to 1931, inclusive. In 1931 the 
net income, after fixed charges, amounted to $134,761,000, but in 1932, 
as testified by Dr. Parmelee, there was no net income for the car- 
riers as a whole; in fact, there was an actual net deficit of some 
$150,000,000 in meeting the fixed charges. Of course, wages must be 
paid and if we are to have a pension law for employes the pensions 
will have to be paid regardless of whether or not security holders 
and other creditors of the carriers are paid their just dues. The 
stockholders, as owners, are entitled to a reasonable return for the 
use of their properties. Under present conditions, many of them are 
as much in need of a return on their stock as the employes are in 
need of a pension. 

Entirely apart from any question of constitutionality or uncon- 
stitutionality of the bills, irrespective of the wisdom or un-wisdom of 
employes’ retirement insurance or pensions as a governmental policy, 
and regardless of the merit or lack of merit of our opposition to 
certain other important particulars of the bills, the practical question, 
transcending every other consideration having a bearing on these 
bills, is the cost. In the face of the present financial condition of the 
carriers, we submit that it would be simply inviting disaster to 
place upon them at this time such a large increased burden as the 
enactment of either of these bills would do. 


S. T. Bledsoe, member of the law committee of the rail- 
roads dealing with the pension bills, submitted testimony in 
opposition to the bills. 


LOS ANGELES STATION CASE 


Alleging that if they were required to obey the orders re- 
quiring them to establish a union station in Los Angeles, their 
ability to serve the public would be impaired by reason of 
change in economic conditions, the carriers concerned in No. 
14788, City of Los Angeles vs. Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Finance 
No. 3556, In the matter of the application of Southern Pacific Co. 
and Southern Pacific Railroad Co. for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity authorizing the abandonment of lines 
and the abandonment of certain main line and passenger service 
in Los Angeles, and Findnce No. 3569, In the matter of applica- 
tion of Southern Pacific et al. for a certificate for the construc- 
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tion of new lines and extension of lines in Los Angeles, hay. 
asked the Commission to vacate and set aside its order and gran; 
a rehearing and reconsideration in these proceedings. They ag, 
for an opportunity to present evidence in support of their allega. 
tions about the effect of the depression on their finances. 4 
rehearing on the subject has recently been denied by the Ca}. 
fornia commission. 

The Southern Pacific Co. and Southern Pacific Railroad (o, 
represent that in the event they are required to join with othe 
carriers in the construction of a union passenger terminal under 
any plan proposed, it will become necessary for them to apply 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a loan for such 
sums as they are required to expend to defray their share of 
the cost of providing such facilities. 


Specifically, the railroads ask for the vacation of the order 
denying the application of the Southern Pacific companies anj 
the Los Angeles & Salt Lake for a certificate authorizing them 
to rearrange their tracks in accordance with their own plans: 
denying the application of the Southern Pacific companies for a 
certificate authorizing the abandonment of a part of their main 
line and the abandonment of operation of passenger and freight 
train service over parts of their main line on Alameda Street; 
the vacation of the Commission’s order in No. 14778, granting 
certificates permitting the construction by the railroads of exten. 
sions of their main line so as to reach and serve a union pas. 
senger station in the Plaza district and permitting the construc. 
tion of the necessary extensions and abandonment of other parts 
of their main line as might be necessary for the rearrangement 
of passenger and freight routes incidental to the operation of the 
proposed new terminal; and finally to reconsider the orders and 
reopen and rehear the entire proceedings. 


They point out that the orders and certificates were made 
and granted on a finding that the changes were reasonably 
required in the public interest and that the expense in making 
the changes would not impair their ability to perform their 
duties to the public. The railroads said the Commission’s orders 
were not now justified and were not lawful under the changed 
conditions. In connection with the matter of expense the car- 
riers said it was now impossible for them to issue bonds except 
upon a basis which involved the assumption of high interest 
rate and large discounts. They added that it was impossible 
to sell stock upon any reasonable basis. They incorporated 
financial statistics so as to make a record of what the depres- 
sion had done to them. 


The railroads said that at present day prices, the estimates 
as to the cost of establishing a through union terminal such as 
proposed ranged from $11,129,965 to $12,481,610. Estimates for 
a stub-union station, they added, ranged from $7,597,404 to 
$13,386,092. 

They said that it was estimated that the erection of 4 
modern passenger station to serve the purpose of the Santa Fe 
at its present location necessitated the expenditure of a sum of 
not exceeding $3,500,000. 

In conclusion the petitioning railroads said that the changed 
economic conditions now obtaining and which it was reasonable 
to conclude would continue for a considerable time, as con- 
trasted with the economic conditions which existed in 1927, at 
which time plans for the union terminal were made, justified a 
rehearing and reconsideration of the issues. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


Freight traffic handled by Class I railroads in the first eleven 
months of 1932 amounted to 237,894,992,000 net ton miles, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

This was a reduction of 75,590,992,000 net ton miles or 25.1 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1931 and a reduc 
tion of 155,203,582,000 net ton miles or 39.5 per cent under the 
same period in 1930. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the eleven months’ 
period in 1932 reported a reduction of 23.4 per cent in the 
volume of freight traffic handled compared with the same 
period in 1931, while the Southern district reported a reduction 
of 26.5 per cent. The Western district reported a decrease of 
26.9 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail 
roads in November amounted to 21,754,312,000 net ton miles, oF 
a reduction of 3,329,995,000 net ton miles or 13.3 per cent under 
the same month in 1931, and 10,555,298,000 net ton miles oF 
32.7 per cent under November, 1930. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in November was a reduction of 10.3 per cent compared with 
the same month in 1931, while the Southern district reported 
a decrease of 12.8 per cent. The Western district reported 4 
reduction of 17.5 per cent. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


XPECTATIONS that there would be an improvement in the 

full cargo grain business following the holidays have so far 
failed to materialize, not a single grain fixture having been 
recorded in the last week. Jt has been rumored that a fixture 
for the Mediterranean or Levant has been closed for Albany 
loading, but this is unconfirmed. 

Two transatlantic sugar charters have been consummated 
—one a 7,000-ton steamer from Santo Domingo to United King- 
dom-Continent or Marseilles, at $2.25 for February, and the other 
a small steamer from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom-Con- 
tinent at $2.50 for January or February. Activity in this divi- 
sion is expected to show a seasonal advance shortly. 

Time charters were confined to the West Indies trade. 
There were no fixtures of coal or lumber cargoes. An unusual 
fixture was that of a 1,446-net ton steamer from Hampton Roads 
to Europe on private terms for a cargo of tobacco. 

Better inquiry for tankers in the New York market is re- 
ported, but offers for tonnage are being made at rock bottom 
prices and thus do not prove so attractive to shipowners. 
Among the fixtures were three clean boats, one of 8,500 tons 
from the Gulf to three ports in the United Kingdom or Conti- 
nent at 10s for February; another from Philadelphia to Rio de 
Janeiro or Santos at 9s 6d for January, and the third a 7,200- 
ton motorship from the North Atlantic Range to Cherbourg and 
Rouen at 7s 9d with option of Gulf loading at 9s 6d, or 7s 3d 
if Constanza or 7s 6d if Black Sea. A Kellogg tanker, tonnage 
not given, was taken for the California-Japan trade, dirty, on 
the basis of 25c for January. 

The United States Intercoastal Conference has fixed the 
February lumber rate at $8.75 a thousand feet plus a surcharge 
of 25 cents, thus bearing out reports that several steamship 
companies have been dissatisfied for some time over the small 
volume of business they have been obtaining at the prevailing 
January rate of $10.25. 

Those interested in lumber shipments have been meeting 
for the last week in an effort to stimulate the traffic and to 
work out a satisfactory plan whereby the lumber carrying lines 
will be able to operate with some degree of profit. The meet- 
ings will be adjourned to the Pacific coast, where it is hoped 
that a satisfactory solution will be reached. Among proposals 
discussed, several operators are said to favor the plan under 
which they would enter into an agreement to share equally in 
the total volume of lumber moving from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic coast each month. 

Failure to iron out the lumber problems would, in the opin- 
ion of several intercoastal operators, block the efforts now 
being made to extend for another six months the present 
United States Intercoastal Conference agreement, which ex- 
pires on March 31. This agreement was entered into by vir- 
tually all of the carriers almost a year ago to stabilize freight 
rates. The conference system of regulation is now in the hands 
of an expert rate making committee. 

The Isthmian Line, which heretofore has been included in 
group A of the Intercoastal Conference, has decided to operate 
hereafter on the B line basis, having sailings not more fre- 
quently than every ten days. 


WATER CARRIER REGULATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Regulation of water carriers was further considered by the 
House committee on merchant marine and the Senate commerce 
committee, January 13, in hearings on the Copeland bill (S. 4491) 
regulating intercoastal steamship lines, and on S. 5035, the John- 
son bill, advocated as a measure of relief for the smaller ports. 

Before the Senate commerce committee the Johnson bill, 
which would permit a steamship line, regardless of restrictions 
that might be imposed by a steamship conference of which it 
Was a member, to call at so-called out-ports such as Stockton, 
Calif., or Trenton, N. J., at the same rates charged for similar 
service at the vessel’s nearest regular port of call, was op- 
dosed by representatives of steamship lines and conferences 
speaking through Robert C. Thackera, of the intercoastal con- 
ference; W. J. Petersen, representing Pacific coast shipowners, 
and J. Sinclair, of the Trans-Atlantic Association of Freight 
Conferences, 


Enactment of the Johnson bill, it was contended by the 
steamship interests, would wreck the conference method of 
handling steamship rates and service because it would relieve 
members from keeping agreements reached by the conference. 
It was further contended there was now in the Shipping Board 
ample authority under the shipping act to deal with complaints 
of ports as to rates and discrimination. 

Mr. Petersen said he favored the development of all the 
ports but that he did not think the steamships should be re. 
quired to bear the burden of developing such ports as Stockton 
by bearing extra expenses necessary to serve such a port with- 
out compensation therefor. He asked why the steamships 
should be required to call at ports where the expense of get- 
ting to and from them was greater than at the main ports and 
not charged for such service. He said what was really involved 
was charges. 

Edward Gallagher, speaking for the Port of New York Au- 
thority, expressed opposition to the Johnson bill. He also be- 
lieved that the Shipping Board now had ample authority to deal 
with unjust discrimination or prejudice. As a matter of fact, 
he said, the bill itself was discriminatory in that it provided 
for discrimination in favor of the out-ports. Again, he con- 
tended that passage of the act would put Congress in the po- 
sition of administering shipping regulation. 

Representative Swing, of California, appeared in support 
of the Johnson bill. 

Before the House merchant marine committee Frank Carna- 
han, representing retail lumber dealers, was questioned fur- 
ther as to why those dealers in Atlantic seaboard territory 
meeting competition of West coast lumber wanted the inter- 
coastal rates to be published. The lumber dealers’ desire for 
known rates on lumber traffic in order to meet competition was 
outlined by the witness. 

A. W. Dover, manager of the port of Trenton, N. J., urged 
inclusion in the Copeland bill of the Allin amendment, which is 
the same as the Johnson measure (S. 5035) on which the hearing 
was held before the Senate committee. 

Edgar F. Luckenbach, of the Luckenbach Steamship Lines, 
appeared in support of the Copeland bill. 

If lumber were omitted from the scope of the proposed reg- 
ulation of the intercoastal steamship lines, then regulation on 
other commodities might prove to be a good thing, in the opin- 
ion of Herbert Buckley, of the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corpora- 
tion, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“This bill would not be able to regulate enough of the lum- 
ber industry to make it effective,” said Mr. Buckley who put 
before the committee data showing that for the months of July, 
August and September, 1931, the total lumber movement in the 
intercoastal trade was 369,327,396 feet, of which 58 per cent was 
carried by industrial carriers. 

“I am objecting to the inclusion of lumber, not to the bill,” 
said Mr. Buckley. 

The witness discussed the legal distinction between com- 
mon carriers and private carriers, the power to regulate con- 
tract carriers and the commodities clause of the interstate com- 
merce act. This phase of the subject aroused a number of the 
members to such an extent, among whom there was marked 
disagreement as to whether or not contract carriers by water 
could be regulated, that Chairman Davis suggested that the 
members not act as if they were a lot of school children. 

If lumber were not to be omitted as urged by him, said Mr. 
Buckley, it would help if the following suggested commodities 
clause were incorporated in the measure: 


On and after. . » 1933, it shall be unlawful for any carrier 
subject to this act to transport in interstate commerce any article or 
commodity mined, produced, manufactured or owned by it or by any 
person or corporation identified with it, or under substantially the 
same management, ownership or control, except such articles or 
commodities as may be necessary and are intended for use'in its 
business as a carrier. 


Mr. Buckley said that regulation as to lumber could not be 
made effective because of the movement of lumber from British 
Columbia and because of the movement of lumber by private 
carriers. He said the bill as it stood would put the independent 
lumber shipper at a great disadvantage. 

The bill, said he, if amended to include contract carriers, 
would not prevent the industrial carriers from carrying their 
own lumber. However, they would enter the intercoastal con- 
ference as common carriers as to other commodities and that 
entrance into the conference would enable them to dominate 
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the fixing of the lumber rate that their independent compet- 
itors would have to pay, according to the witness. The objec- 
tive of the industrial carriers handling their own lumber, he 
said, would be to make the published lumber rate as high as 
possible because their competitors and not they would have to 
pay it. 

. The suggested commodities clause, he said, would partially 
correct the evil as it would make real common carriers of 
industrial carriers. However, he said, that would be only a 
partial remedy as it would not reach the private carrier and 
the British Columbia situation. 

In the discussion of the power of Congress to regulate con- 
tract carriers by water, in which it was contended, on the 
one hand, that Congress did not have such power, and, on the 
other, that it had, reference was made to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Texas truck case upholding the 
Texas statute regulating contract trucks. It was asserted, 
however, by those who said the power to regulate was lacking, 
that the decision had rested on the furnishing of the highways 
by the state. The reply to that was that the government had 
provided the harbors and the Panama Canal in the water trans- 
portation service and that therefore there could be regulation. 

Representative Sirovich, of New York, concluded from 
what he heard that in the intercoastal service “the common 
carrier is the economic slave of the industrial carrier,” and 
that if regulation were provided, the common carrier then would 
occupy the driver’s seat. 

Representative Reid, of Illinois, said that if the privtae 
carrier could not be regulated, there was no use trying to 
regulate anything. 

Mr. Luckenbach, who favored the pending bill with elimina- 
tion of the words “for similar service” and “for comparable 
water service” and addition of language that would bring the 
contract carrier under the bill, said it was not his intention 
to ask for an increase in rates if the bill passed. He said the 
present conference rates were satisfactory and that with nor- 
mal business he expected to make money under them. 

The hearing on S. 5035 before the Senate commerce com- 
mittee was concluded. 


With Mr. Buckley continuing as a witness, January 16, the 
committee considered further, among other things, the indus- 
trial carrier in the intercoastal trade. Representative Lehlbach, 
of New Jersey, said the industrial lumber carriers were opposed 
to the bill and asked why, if passage of the bill would improve 
their position as had been contended in the hearing, those car- 
riers were against the measure. Mr. Buckley said that the 
position of such carriers under the bill would be the same as it 
Was now. 

Chairman Davis said that none of the industrial carriers 
had asked to be heard. Representative Free, of California, said 
the industrial lumber carriers on the Pacific coast were op- 
posed to the bill, and that Elisha Hanson would appear in their 
behalf before the committee. Representative Sirovich, of New 
York, had previously stated that the industrial carriers, if op- 
posed to the bill, should come before the committee and put 
their cards on the table so that the committee might have a 
complete picture of the situation involved. 

If the commodities clause suggested previously by Mr. 
Buckley were put into the bill, asked Representative Sirovich, 
would the industrial carriers be opposed to the bill? 


Mr. Buckley said that when the original bill was presented 
by the Shipping Board to the Senate commerce committee it 
contained a commodities clause. The committee, he said, sent 
the bill back with instructions to restrict it to intercoastal car- 
riers. When the bill came back the commodities clause was 
left out, he said, and he expressed the opinion that if the com- 
modities clause were put in this bill the committee would hear 
from the industrial carriers. Therefore, he said, it would be 
easier and more practical to exempt lumber from the bill than 
to attempt to pass the bill with the commodities clause in it. 


Representative Briggs, of Texas, referred to a newspaper 
report that citrus fruit producers in Florida were planning to 
use refrigeration ship service from Florida in lieu of rail service 
because the railroads would not reduce their rates. He asked 
Mr. Buckley whether he thought that the proposed legislation 
would lead to bringing the water rates closer to the rail rates 
and thus require higher rates by water. Mr. Buckley said that 
as the bill stood that the tendency would be toward higher 
rates but that that might be corrected by including a clause in 
the bill requiring the Shipping Board, in exercising its power to 
prescribe maximum or minimum rates, to take into considera- 
tion the kind, cost and value of the service rendered, volume 
of tonnage and other factors. 


John Larrabee, representing the North Central Washington 
Fruit Growers’. Association, opposed the Johnson bill on the 
ground that if it became law intercoastal rates would be in- 
creased. Apple growers of the Pacific northwest, said Mr. 
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Larrabee, had been looking to intercoastal steamship service 
as a means of reducing their transportation costs. 

Mr. Hanson, counsel for the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast, most of the industrial lumber carriers being men. 
bers of the association, opposed the Copeland bill. He said his 
association believed that before there could be effective regula. 
tion some method must be devised to protect American carriers 
against carriers from Canadian ports with respect to competitive 
traffic. The association further believed, he said, that if a regu. 
latory act were passed, there should be provision to permit 
differentials between lines in the intercoastal trade based op 
character of service, speed, etc. Information from the secretary 
of the association was submitted to the effect that the lumber 
carriers did not break down the intercoastal conferences and 
that they were interested in stability of rates and sought to 
maintain it. 

Mr. Petersen, representing the Pacific-American Steamship 
Association and the Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
Coast, appeared before the House committee January 19 in op. 
position to the amendment to S. 4491 offered by Mr. Allin, of 
Stockton, Calif. This is the same provision embodied in § 
5035 that Mr. Petersen opposed before the Senate committee, 
A remark by the witness to the effect that the Shipping Board 
was opposed to the Allin proposal led Representative Gifford, 
of Massachusetts, to assert that if that was the case then it 
was “up to this committee to act in the public interest.” 

Though Mr. Petersen contended that adoption of the 
amendment would interfere with Shipping Board regulation of 
rates, Chairman Davis and other members of the committee 
took the position that the board would be just as free in that 
respect as otherwise and that the only thing the Allin amend- 
ment would do would be to prevent steamship conferences from 
preventing members to call at so-called minor ports at the same 
rates as applied to the major nearby ports. 

Cc. O. Arthur, director of the Bureau of Regulation and 
Traffic of the Shipping Board, said the Allin amendment would 
remove from the board jurisdiction to entertain such complaints 
as that filed recently by Providence, R. I., to which reference 
was made previously in the hearing. 

Representative Swing, of California, appeared in support 
of the Allin amendment, citing conditions at San Diego, Calif, 
to show that for the protection of the so-called minor ports the 
proposed legislation was needed. The House committee planned 
to conclude the hearings January 20. 

The Senate commerce committee decided at a meeting 
January 19 not to consider the Johnson bill (S. 5035) in execu- 
tive session until January 26. 


ANSWERS SUBSIDY ATTACKS 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has made avail- 
able information designed to show the benefits accruing from 
the merchant marine aid policy of the United States which 
has been attacked recently by Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, 
and Representative Lozier, of Missouri. P 

“Handicaps, under which our merchant marine labored in 
competition with cheaper built foreign tonnage and _ lower 
paid personnel, were offset by the assistance given shipping by 
the merchant marine act of 1928,” said the chairman. ‘Under 
this legislation, the government afforded more liberal assistance 
in financing construction of new tonnage and reconditioning or 
rebuilding suitable vessels already in existence. This act 1s 
responsible for the construction of 42 vessels of the most mod- 
ern type, aggregating 463,000 gross tons. In addition, 39 ves- 
sels of 263,000 gross tons have been reconditioned or rebuilt.” 

The total tonnage involved, said the chairman, exceeded 
that of the pre-war United States foreign-trading merchant 
fleet. Continuing, he said: 


In 1913 United States ship tonnage in the international seaborne 
carrying trade accounted for only 2 per cent of the world total. We 
ranked eighth in tonnage among the commercial seapowers engaged 
in international trade by water. On June 30, 1931, we had gained 
second rank with almost 12 per cent of the world total. 

The merchant marine act of 1928 also made additional revenues 
from mail pay available to American steamship companies operating 
on essential routes in the foreign trade. Ocean mail contracts covering 
44 shipping services have been signed and are now in force. Of the 
mail routes established, 20 operate from Atlantic Coast ports, 8 from 
the Gulf of Mexico, and 16 from the Pacific Coast. All positive re- 
quirements for construction of new tonnage under these contracts 
have been undertaken or completed. The last new vessel contracted 
for was recently launched. Under certain conditions, additional new 
construction to the extent of 28 vessels and betterments or substitu- 
tions affecting about 30 other vessels may be required under existing’ 
contracts. The estimated cost of all of the new vessels is $300,000,- 
44 bog Bony those to be reconditioned require the expenditure of abou 

All construction or reconditioning activities undertaken as a fre- 
sult of mail contracts were financed by the board under the construc- 
tion loan provisions of the acts of 1920 and 1928. Previous to the 
1928 act, advances were made from the construction loan fund for 
the building of 15 vessels, so that the fund has made possible the 
construction of 57 new vessels aside from the reconditioning of 3 
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others. A total of $122,573,485 had been advanced toward agreed 
loans up to June 30, 1932. Of this amount $11,437,941 have been repaid. 

Economies which have resulted from the transfer of ship oper- 
ating functions from the government to private industry are appar- 
ent from the record of federal appropriations to the board and fleet 
corporation. During the war years—1917 to 1919, inclusive—appro- 
priations amounted to almost three billion dollars. For 1920, the 
amount was $357,000,000. In 1922, the total was almost $104,000,000 
by direct appropriation, with $55,000,000 additional authorized to be 
used from sales receipts. In 1928, the direct appropriation had been 
reduced by more than 75 per cent and there have been further sub- 
stantial reductions in each following year until in 1931 the direct ap- 
propriation was $11,346,00, a reduction of almost 90 per cent in ten 
years. This figure included a $5,000,000 special fund designated as a 
“aghting fund,’’ not to be used for ordinary operating purposes by 
the board, but to enable the board to repossess and effectively oper- 
ate private ship lines forced out of business by stress of foreign com- 
petition. For the fiscal year 1932—again including the $5,000,000 
special fund—the total was $7,406,000, or a net appropriation of $2,- 
406,000 for the board and fleet. For the present fiscal year, the direct 
appropriation is $5,360,000, with the special fund, or a net of $360,000. 
The special fund is not accumulative. ; , ; 

The above record was made possible by the application of rigid 
economy in administrative expenses of the board and fleet corpora- 
——" operating losses were reduced from $41,000,000 in 1924 to 
$8,431,000 in 1932. This figure represents a reduction of $864,000 in 
the operating loss of the previous year. 

At the peak of employment in April, 1920, the board and fleet pay- 
rolls carried 9,487 persons with annual salaries of nearly $19,000,000. 
Up to November 30, 1932, 8,444 employes had been dropped from the 
rolls, involving a reduction in annual salaries and wages totaling 
some $16,800,000, and leaving the present force at 1,043 persons with 
annual salaries of $2,140,055. : 

About four years ago, the total privately-owned American ton- 
nage exceeded that held by the government for the first time since 
the war. There has since been a steady increase in private owner- 
ship. Of the present American merchant marine, considering only 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over, about 86 per cent of the vessels 
and 83 per cent of the tonnage is owned by private American interests. 

The forty-four services now receiving benefit of mail contracts 
require the expenditure of about $30,000,000 in mail pay per annum 
when operating full schedules of sailings. Under present depressed 
conditions and curtailed sailings, the annual payment is about $25,- 
ier the five months—July to November, 1932, inclusive—734 guar- 
anteed sailings to foreign destinations had been undertaken or com- 
pleted. On this basis, 1,764 sailings with mails and cargo will be 
available to American traders and travelers on American-owned and 
staffed ships during the year. What such service means to American 
foreign trade in these times of curtailed ocean transport is difficult 
to overestimate. . . F 

In addition to a guarantee of service for mail pay received, the 
operators under the contracts also are obliged to construct new ton- 
nage or recondition such vessels as are suitable. The mail contracts, 
generally, cover a period of ten years. Their maximum total cost 
will be less than the estimated cost of new vessels required to be 
built and those required to be reconditioned under thes contracts. 

Under present conditions the American merchant marine carries 
about 34 per cent by value of our seaborne foreign trade and earns 
about $300,000,000 per year in freight revenue. Our aim is to carry 
more than half ot our trade, or a gross revenue of some $600,000,000 
per year, a sizable sum to be kept in the United States for the assis- 
tance of general business and employment. The ships aided under 
the act of 1928 are our chief dependence in maintaining and developing 
world markets for American goocs and as an auxiliary to our navy. 
The annual expenditure in support of them is nominal in view of the 
safeguards gained for American commerce and our fighting strength 
at sea. 


SEATRAIN INTERESTS COMPLAIN 


Seatrain Lines, Inc., and the Hoboken Manufacturers Rail- 
road have filed formal complaints with the Commission on 
account of their controversy with railroads about the use of 
railroad equipment in the service offered by them. In com- 
plaint No. 25727, Seatrain Lines, Inc., vs. A. C. & Y. et al, the 
vessél line asks the Commission to exercise the authority 
granted it in section 6 (13) to establish through routes and 
maximum joint rates between and over rail and water lines 
and determine all the terms and conditions under which such 
lines shall be operated in the handling of traffic. It asks 
further that where joint rates are not established the Com- 
mission shall require the defendants to establish just, reason- 
able and non-discriminatory proportional rates by rail to and 
from Hoboken, N> J., and to and from Belle Chasse (New 
Orleans) La., respectively, which proportional rates shall be 
less than the local rates to and from those ports, or, in the 
alternative, the rates to and from the ports on the traffic to 
be interchanged with other steamship lines in such amount 
as shall be proper in view of the saving in expense to the 
defendants in the interchange of freight with complainant’s 
ships. The vessel line also asks for an award of reparation. 

In No. 25728, Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad Co. vs. 
Abilene & Southern et al., the Hoboken Railroad attacks new 
Rule No. 4 of the American Railway Association and the rules 
and regulations thereunder, forbidding the delivery of cars to 
a steamship, ferry or barge line for water transportation with- 
out permission of the owners filed with the car service divi- 
Slon of the association. It asks the Commission to establish 
reasonable rules, regulations and practices in regard to car 
service in conformity with the interstate commerce act and 
with respect to the interchange of cars between their lines, the 
line of the complainant and the vessels of Seatrain Lines, Inc. 
It also asks for reparation. 
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Seatrain Lines, Inc., alleges, on information and belief, 
that there are now in affect through routes within the mean- 
ing of the interstate commerce act, between the northeast and 
the southwest via its line but that some of the defendants 
have denied the existence of such routes, have erroneously 
and unlawfully informed shippers and would-be shippers that 
such routes do not exist and have discouraged their shipments 
over such routes, have refused bills of lading and have given 
notice that they would not permit their cars to be delivered to 
the complainant in connection with the operation of such 
through routes. 

The complaint says that if the Commission should find 
that through routes and facilities are not in existence, then 
that such routes and rates be established for the removal of 
the undue prejudice alleged to exist by the refusal of the 
defendants to recognize the existence of such routes and re- 
fusing to establish them if they do not exist while maintain- 
ing such routes and rates in connection with other specified 
steamship lines. The complaint also alleges that the defendant 
railroads have maintained through routes and issued through 
bills of lading between points on their lines and points in 
Cuba via the steamship line of the Florida East Coast, its 
competitor, in violation of sections 1 and 3. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916, have been approved by the Sh_p- 
ping Board: 


Atlantic Coast to Far East and Orient: 2155—Williams Steamship 
Corporation with Silver Line, Limited: Arrangement covers through 
shipments from United States Atlantic Coast ports of loading of Wil- 
liams to ports in Japan, China, the Philippines, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits, and Ceylon served by Silver Line vessels employed in round- 
world service, with transshipment Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran- 
cisco. Transshipment expense is to be assumed by the lines. 

Atlantic Coast to Far East and Orient: 2156—Williams Steamship 
Corporation with Silver Line, Limited: Covers through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments from United States Atlantic Coast ports to 
Far East and Oriental ports of call served by Silver Line vessels 
employed in the joint service of the Silver-Java Pacific Line, with 
transshipment at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco. Transship- 
ment expense is to be assumed by the lines in equal proportions. 

Between Orient and Atlantic Coast: 2198—Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha 
with Panama Mail Steamship Company: Arrangement covers through 
movement of shipments between Oriental ports and United States At- 
lantic Coast ports, via San Francisco or Los Angeles harbor. Transfer 
charges are to be absorbed on a fifty-fifty basis. 

U. S. Pacific Coast to South America: 2176—Quaker Line with 
“Ttalia’’ Flotte Riunite Cosulich, Lloyd Sabaudo, Navigazione Generale: 
This agreement provides for through billing arrangement covering 
shipments from United States Pacific Coast ports of call of Quaker 
Line to South American ports of call of Italian Line, with transship- 
ment at Cristobal, C. Z. Transshipment expense at Cristobal is to be 
absorbed by the carriers. 

Between California and British Columbia: 2193—American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company with The Border Line Transportation 


“Company: Arrangement covers through shipments between Los An- 


geles harbor, Oakland and San Francisco and Vancouver and Victoria, 
with transshipment at Seattle. Termination of the agreement by either 
party upon 30 days’ written notice is provided for. This agreement 
is to supersede Agreement No. 1508, approved by the board May 6, 1931. 


Agreements Modified 


Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference (131-22): This agreement 
modifies by-law D-13 (A) of the Trans-Pacific Passenger Conference 
in the following particulars: (1) Provides for extension of one-way 
and round-trip tickets from Europe to the Orient to more distant 
destinations upon payment of the gold dollar difference in published 
one-way or round-trip local fares less 15 per cent for conversion of 
one-way tickets from Europe to the Orient to round-trip tickets upon 
payment of gold dollar difference between one-way and round-trip 
fares from point of origin. (2) In respect to Australasian traffic pro- 
vision is added permitting extension of round-trip tickets to more 
distant points upon payment of difference in tariff fares from point 
of origin; specifically provides that if application for extension to more 
distant points of one-way or round-trip tickets is not made prior to 
arrival at port of original destination payment of local tariff fares to 
more distant points must be made and adds provision that when ex- 
tension is of a through ticket from Europe additional payment is to 
be on basis applying to through fares and must be in English sterling 
or its exact equivalent. Replying to its inquiry, representative of the 
carriers has advised the board that the reason for requiring payments 
of additional fares on the basis of gold dollars on Oriental traffic is 
that all Trans-Pacific steamers to the Orient quote fares in gold 
dollars. In the Australasian trade, however, competitive services from 
the United Kingdom quote both through and local fares in sterling, 
it is stated; conversion of additional fares is to be at the current rate 
of exchange. 

American West African Conference (145-3): The agreement which 
is modified is that of the American West African Conference (Confer- 
ence Agreement 145) as modified, which covers transportation of cargo 
between North Atlantic ports and West African ports by three direct 
service lines (American-West African Line, Inc., African Steamship 
Company and British & African Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.) and a 
number of transshipping service lines operating between United States 
ports and European ports of transshipment or between such European 
ports and West African ports. Of the transshipping service lines 
Canadian Pacific Steamships, Ltd., Woermann Line and Associated 
Companies (Woermann Linie, Deutsche Ost Afrika Linie, Hamburg- 
Amerika Linie (Afrika Dienst), Hamburg-Bremer Afrika Linie) and 
Holland West Afrika Lijn operate, as respects traffic transported 
pursuant to the agreement, exclusively between foreign ports. The 
purpose of the modification is to substitute the name of Elder Demp- 
ster Lines, Ltd., as a participating carrier for the names of African 
Steamship Company and British & African Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
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whose vessels, it is stated, have been transferred to the ownership and 
operation of Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd. 

North Atlantic Passenger Conference (Conference Agreements Nos. 
141-8, 141-9, 141-10, 141-11, 141-12, 141-1-B, 141-2-A, 141-3-A, 141-4-A 
and 141-7-A): The approved agreement of the North Atlantic Passen- 
ger Conference as modified governs transportation of third class and 
tourist third cabin passengers between ports of the British Isles and 
United States ports. ; 

512-1—American-Hawaiian Steamship Company with Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation: Modifies an agreement between Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Company and Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation, managing operators of the American Diamond Lines, cov- 
ering through shipments from United States Pacific Coast ports to 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and Antwerp, via New York. 

700-1—Black Diamond Steamship Corporation with The New York 
and Porto Rico Steamship Company: Modifies an agreement between 
American Diamond Lines, Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, 
managing operators, ard The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company, covering the through movement of traffic from Rotterdam 
to Puerto Rico, with transshipment at New York. s 

790-1—Black Diamond Steamship Corporation with Bull Insular 
Line, Inc.: Modifies an agreement between American Diamond Lines, 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, managing operators, and Bull 
Insular Line, Inc., covering through shipments from Antwerp to San 
Juan and other Puerto Rican ports, via New York. The purpose of 
these modifications is to record Black Diamond Steamship Corporation 
as a participating carrier in these agreements in lieu of American 
Diamond Lines, Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, managing op- 
erators. ; 

882-1—Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation: Modifies an agreement between Bull Insular Line, Inc., 
and Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, managing operators of the 
American Diamond Lines, covering through shipments from ports in 
Puerto Rico to Antwerp, with transshipment at New York. ; 

1456-1—Arnold Bernstein Line with Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration: Modifies an agreement between Arnold Bernstein Line and 
American Diamond Lines, Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, man- 
aging operators, covering shipments of unboxed rolling material be- 
tween U. S. north Atlantic ports and Canadian ports, and Belgian, 
Dutch, and German ports. The purpose of these modifications is to 
record Black Diamond Steamship Corporation as a participating car- 
rier in these agreements in lieu of Black Diamond Steamship Cor- 
poration, managing operators of American Diamond Lines, 

1762-1—The Atlantic and Caribbean Steam Navigation Company 
with Black Diamond Steamship Corporation: Modifies an agreement 
between The Atlantic and Caribbean Steam Navigation Company and 
Black Diamond Steamship Corporation, general agents of the American 
Diamond Lines, covering through shipments of tobacco stems from 
San Juan, Puerto Rico to Amsterdam, Holland, with transshipment at 
New York. The purpose of this modification is to record Black Dia- 
mond Steamship Corporation as a participating carrier in this agree- 
ment in lieu of American Diamond Lines, Black Diamond Steamship 
Corporation, general agents. 

1894-2—Baltimore Mail Steamship Company with Quaker Line: 
Modifies Agreement No. 1894, as amended, covering through eastbound 
shipments of all cargo, except lumber, from Pacific Coast ports of call 
of Quaker Line to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen and other European ports 
of call of Baltimore Mail Steamship Company, with transshipment at 
Baltimore or Norfolk. The purpose of the modification is to extend 
the scope of the agreement to include westbound shipments of all 
cargo, without exception, from Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen to Pacific 
Coast ports of San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, Port- 
land, Seattle, and Tacoma, with transshipment at Norfolk or Balti- 
more. Transshipment expense at Norfolk or Baltimore is to be ab- 
sorbed by the carriers. 


CRUEL GUARDIAN 


(By Thomas F.. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) . 
A recent decision by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


admirably illustrates the piratical policy of the United States 
with respect to internal artificial waterway transportation in 
competition with transportation by rail. Dull as may be the 
details necessary to present the picture, this writer deems it 
necessary to do all he can to awaken public opinion to the 
enormity of the injustice entailed by that policy and the brutal 
frankness with which that injustice is perpetrated. 


Some two and a half years ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission made a general revision of all-rail rates on cotton 
in the United States. Among other adjustments it prescribed 
a system of rates on cotton from the Southwest to trunkline 
and southern New England territory. The rate prescribed from 
the Little Rock (Ark.) group to Boston (for example) was $1.10 
per 100 lbs. and the rate from Memphis in relation. 

Following that decision, the rail carriers found that com- 
petition from unregulated truck and water-carriers was such 
that they were compelled to put in much lower rates in order 
to hold any business to their lines. In September last they 
established sharply reduced “carload rates” at various minima 
from the southwest to the east, and in November made further 
reduction in these rates, so that, at the present time, the Little 
Rock-Boston rate is 69 cents, minimum 50,000 lbs., 75 cents, 
minimum 35,000 Ibs., and 84 cents, minimum 25,000 lbs. The 
rates in the general revision were “any quantity” rates. 

Under the Denison act of 1928 the water-carriers operat- 
ing on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers obtained early in 1932 
from the Commission on ex parte proceeding, without public 
hearing, orders requiring the rail carriers to establish joint 
rail-barge and rail-barge-rail rates from these points to New 
England. The joint rates were based on rates prescribed in 
the general revision and reflected the water line differentials 
under the rule adopted by the Commission in its administration 
of the Denison act, i. e,, according to the formula laid down in 
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ex parte 96. The general theory of this formula was based 
upon assumption of the water line differential of 20 per cent 
under corresponding all-rail rates, established by the Director. 
General during the war. The propriety of this differential has 
never been investigated; it is a purely arbitrary figure. 

Following the above mentioned reductions made by the 
rail carriers in September and November, 1932, the American 
Barge Line applied to the Commission for a corresponding re. 
duction in the rail-barge and rail-barge-rail rates from Arkansas 
points and Memphis to trunk line and New England. It de. 
manded a differential in these rates of 9, 10 and 11 cents (for 
the various minima loads) under all-rail from the Little Rock 
group and 10 cents under the all-rail rate from Memphis, argv. 
ing that these reductions were in accord with the above. 
mentioned formula. Its application was opposed by practically 
all rail carriers and many other parties in interest, and all 
demanded a “hearing” before decision. The Commission denied 
a “hearing,” taking the view that the Denison act required 
summary proceedings, and ordered joint rail-water rates estab- 
lished on the basis of differentials of 4, 6 and 8 cents under 
the reduced Little Rock rates and 6 cents under the reduced 
rate from Memphis. 

The effect of this decision is, in a word, to neutralize the 
efforts of the rail carriers to protect their business from a 
piratical competition and force them to continue harboring in 
their entrails a destructive parasite. The procedure which the 
Commission thinks Congress prescribed in the Denison act— 
Commissioner Mahaffie disagrees with this supposition—leaves 
the Commission wholly in the dark as to the propriety of the 
differentials prescribed in the current order. The majority 
itself says: “The question of the amount of the differentials to 
be prescribed is difficult, and the petitions and replies throw 
little light upon it” (black face supplied). Yet it is the amount 
of these differentials which is vital! It is to throw light upon 
that point that “hearings” are necessary. There is nothing 
in the law to prevent the Commission opening motu proprio an 
“inquiry” on the matter. Why should it not do so? It has 
plenary power to fix the differentials on these joint rail-water 
rates; it exercises that very power in this very case! Why 
should it continue to act in the dark? 

It seems to this writer that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might well display a little more interest in this matter 
of waterway transportation as affecting the railroads, for whose 
welfare the Supreme Court has dubbed it “guardian’”—even at 
the risk of a court review. It might, indeed, be refreshing for 
it to be “reversed” for once in defense of its wards. 


LAKES-TO-GULF WATERWAY 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in the Chicago 
sanitary district case involving diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan for the Chicago drainage canal, has denied a motion 
of the states of Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Arkansas for modification of the decree in the 
case so as to enlarge the duties of the special master appointed 
by the court to include a consideration of the ultimate effect of 
diversion of water from Lake Michigan on the Illinois waterway, 
a link in the lakes-to-gulf waterway. The motion was opposed 
by the states of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio and Michigan. Mis- 
souri and the other states contended that the volume of water 
necessary for the Illinois waterway should now be considered 
in the case because Congress had authorized construction of the 
waterway and a study by the Secretary of War as to the mini- 
mum amount of diversion which would be necessary for the 
waterway. 


SALE OF VESSEL 


The Shipping Board has authorized the sale to the Sword 
Steamship Line, Inc., of New York, N. Y., of the S.S. “Eastern 
Maid” for $32,000, payable 25 per cent cash and balance in four 
annual installments. The “Eastern Maid” is a steel cargo vessel 
of 4,948 d.w.t., built in Japan in 1920, and equipped with recipro- 
cating engines and scotch coal burning boilers. Vessels previ- 
ously sold the same interests are presently operated in the 
coastwise trade, carrying principally sulphur and phosphate rock 
from Gulf to north Atlantic ports. 





WATER RATE ON WOOL TOPS 


In Docket No. 93, Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and 
Worth Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. American-Hawai- 
ian Steamship Co. et al., filed with the Shipping Board, it is 
alleged that the rate on wool tops from Boston, Mass., to Los 
Angeles Harbor, Calif., is unreasonable and prejudicial. The 
rate attacked is $1.10, carload minimum weight, 15,000 pounas, 
as compared with a rate of $1, carload minimum, 10,000 pounds, 
on worsted yarns from Boston and other North Atlantic ports 
to Pacific coast ports. 
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WATERWAYS CONGRESS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, president of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, revealed to the convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, which was held in Wash- 
ington January 17 and 18, a suspicion that the report of the 
special committee on competing forms of transportation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States was written by “a 
railroad attorney.” 

After quoting from the report (see Traffic World, December 
31, p. 1285), General Ashburn remarked that the phraseology 
was so characteristically anti-waterways “that it is not difficult 
to believe that it was written by a railroad attorney.” 

“Let us start from the basic and unassailable assumption 
that the people of the United States, who have subsidized, and 
will continue to subsidize all forms of transportation, are en- 
titled to the best and cheapest form of transportation avail- 
able,” said he. “As a whole they are not concerned with the 
maintenance of any particular form of transportation, but they 
are concerned that they should get the best form of transporta- 
tion at the cheapest possible rate.” 

General Ashburn said just why the railroads should feel 
that “they are the anointed of God, and should be sustained 
though all else should fail, and have converted a great number 
to this theory, is a curious phenomenon in our national life.” 
Continuing, he said, in part: 


In order to compare the fairness of the conditions which sur- 
round these competitive transportation agencies, the proponents of 
railways would have all their competitors placed under the same 
handicap which the railroads have imposed upon themselves. 

It is not necessary to relate in detail the various steps which 
have led up to this condition of the railroads, but it will suffice to 
say that no comparable basis of comparison today exists in the con- 
dition of our water and highway transportation. 

The successful operators of the latter forms, (in which is in- 
cluded the Inland Waterways Corporation) have passed through no 
receivership, floated no bond issues to retire issues of lesser value, 
nor utilized such funds thus procured for unnecessary expansion, to 
meet competition, for the purpose of whittling away a competitor’s 
income, nor paid any princely salaries. In fact, the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation has expanded gradually through the use of its 
own operating revenue. 

Recently the Interstate Commerce Commission placed a com- 
mercial valuation of seven million dollars upon the properties of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation. That is, after stating its value to 
be around $24,000,000, they said it could be sold for $7,000,000, and 
yield a net return of 6% thereon. 


It placed no commercial value at all upon the Warrior River 
equipment but did include the upper Mississippi operations, which 
admittedly reduced the commercial valuation of the lower Mississippi. 
Great emphasis has been laid upon this by the railroad papers, to 
show that the Inland Waterways Corporation has squandered about 
$17,000,000 through its operations. Suppose we should take the com- 
mercial value of the railroads upon the same basis. Mr. R. H. Aish- 
ton, president of the American Railroad Association, recently issued 
a statement that the net operating income for 1932 will be only 
1.21% for the year. Since the valuation of the railroads (as set 
forth by them) aggregates around $25,000,000,000, this is only a return 
of approximately 6% on a commercial value of a little more than 
five billion dollars. 

Ergo, the value of our railroads on which they wish to earn 514% 
return, is, by the same reasoning employed when discussing our op- 
erations, inflated to about five times its real commercial value. 

A fair comparison of the conditions which should surround com- 
petition through water, motor, and rail carriers, is a comparison 
based upon their real commercial value. 


But aside from these considerations, which are the basis of the 
railway contention that they are being unfairly treated by the gov- 
ernment of the United States, a great hullabaloo is raised as to the 
extent to which they are taxed to support the construction and 
maintenance of waterways. The only taxes paid by the railroads to 
the United States are based upon their net income, which is arrived 
at after first deducting all taxes paid to all states, interest on bor- 
rowed money, and all other fixed charges, which in 1931 amounted 
only to 1.7% total federal revenues for that year. 


Of the total expenditures for waterways, it is a fair estimate to 
Say that 50% of the money spent by the United States aided and 
helped the railroads. Therefore, if they actually paid taxes them- 
selves (instead of simply acting as a collecting agency, as Presi- 
dent Williamson of the New York Central says they actually do), 
amounting to 1.7% contribution to the general income of the United 
States, they receive the benefit from 50% of the U. S. expenditures 
On rivers, harbors and flood control. 


Recent statistics published show that of the water borne com- 
merce of the United States (excluding ports on Atlantic Gulf and 
Pacific Coasts and Great Lakes), the Inland Waterways Corporation 
carried only 63/100 of one per cent, and that of the total water borne 
commerce of the United States for 1930, your corporation carried 
only 117/1000 of one per cent, and yet we are asked to believe that 
this small percentage of freight carried by it is an important con- 
tributing factor to the present plight of the railroads, and we see a 
united effort to destroy it before it can accomplish its mission. The 
truth is that what the corporation is accomplishing through its pio- 
neering and demonstrative mission, i. e., bringing about a revival of 
water transportation, is what causes the hysteria about the “gov- 
ernment in business,’ and not the amount of freight carried by the 
corporation, * * * 


Mistakes which have been made, errors of omission and com- 
mission, by all executives of all forms of transportation in the 
past, is water passed over the dam, and there is no geod to be 
accomplished by pointing out such errors, or by mutual recrimi- 
nation. The solution to the problem is obvious; how to attain 
it, nebulous; but we can at least formulate a general policy, and 
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Such a policy 


direct our combined efforts to making it effective. 
might broadly be stated as follows: 

(a) The railroads must prosper. : ; 

(b) The Panama Canal and transportation on interior water- 
ways must prosper in order to furnish cheaper and needed trans- 
portation. : 

(c) The interior must not be penalized to furnish cheap tide- 
water transportation. . 

(d) As everybody has been taxed and will be taxed to pay 
for the Panama Canal and the making navigable of interior 
waterways, thus furnishing cheap transportation, everybody, in 
so far as practicable, ought to reap the benefits of such cheap 
transportation. 

(e) Any form of transportation which will furnish the public 
cheaper and better service should be encouraged and developed. 

What are the railroads up against in their efforts to make 
their lines prosperous? * * * Most rail executives agree that their 
passenger traffic has gone, never to return, to the private auto- 
mobile and the bus. For distances within a radius of 150 miles 
of any focal point, where reasonable highways exist, trucks have 
made great inroads on their revenues; pipe lines have taken most 
of their oil away from them; the substitution of oil for coal 
has deprived them of immense quantities of coal; electric trans- 
mission of power generated by water, oil, coal, has literally 
dropped the bottom out of the coal industry, so that if coal is 
moved at all the rates must be exceedingly low; the airways 
are hurting their passenger trade, their express trade and their 
mail. All of these forms of transportation have definitely taken 
away something from the railroads without any return at all. 
On the contrary, inland waterways are actually limited in their 
activities to ports of call; they must receive and deliver at such 
ports, and cargoes destined to such ports from the interior, or 
— by some other form of transportation, be it railway 
or truck, 

I sincerely hope that I am making my point clear when I 
say that our inland waterways are the natural allies of the 
railroads: that through proper coordination and cooperation there 
can be built up a better system of transportation than exists 
today, so that each cooperating carrier may receive a living rev- 
enue for the service performed. At the same time it seems 
reasonable to me that water and truck transportation can be 
coordinated so that the same result will be obtained. There are 
many cases where the inherent cheapness of water transporta- 
tion cannot be extended to the people of the interior through 


‘joint-rail-water rates alone, due to the circuity of the resulting 


route. * * * 

The railroads ask retroactive repeal of the recapture clause 
of the transportation act, eliminating the necessity of the car- 
riers turning back $361,000,000 excess earnings. They admit they 
had that $361,000,000, but haven’t got it now. Why should not 
some bonds have been retired, instead of dividends declared? 

When the railroads demand withdrawal of subsidies to inland 
waterways and highways, and the imposition of highway and 
waterway taxes, are they concerned with the liquidation of pub- 
lic investment, or do they wish to prevent an increase in their 
use by the public, by making such forms more expensive? 

What do they call these loans already made to the railroads, 
and what effect are they eventually going to have upon the 
cost of all transportation? And what effect would loaning with- 
out collateral have? The public should demand an answer to these 
questions, because they are of vital interest. 


A favorable picture of conditions in Soviet Russia and a 
prediction that the United States was facing great changes in 
which shocks would have to be met, featured remarks made by 
Representative Rainey, of Illinois, Democratic leader in the 
House of Representatives and candidate for speaker of the 
next House. 

Mr. Rainey asserted that railroads, hard roads and water- 
ways could not be reconciled without a shock and that the 
shock must come and that the sooner it came the better. He 
then told of having spent three months in Russia last summer 
and of a trip down the Volga River. He said Russia was de- 
veloping its waterways, highways and railways so each form of 
transportation would not compete with the other. He said he 
traveled down the Volga on a palatial river steamer’ on which 
there were about 1,500 passengers—that the Russians liked to 
travel and that now they had money and could go from one 
place to another and obtain work because there was no unem- 
ployment in Russia. 

One of the shocks this country would have to stand, said 
Mr. Rainey, would be that some of the railroads would have to 
“go under.” But he saw this as a part of the era of change 
through which the country would have to pass. He said there 
were three or four Class I railroads that had maturing obliga- 
tions in the next two years they could not pay. He said the 
government would have to take care of some of the railroads 
in the greatest distress and that it would have to lend money 
to them without adequate security—that there was no question 
about that. Those railroads or parts of railroads necessary to 
the progress and development of the country, he said, would 
have to be taken care of by the government. 

Improvement of waterways by the federal government is 
not going to stop, in the opinion of Mr. Rainey. 


“We are going to develop the waterways and if a few rail- 
roads go under it will make no difference,” declared Mr. Rainey 
who drew a picture of a new era and said such changes as a 
few railroads passing out were a part of beginning of the new 
American era that would be here in a short time, and in which 
waterways and railways would be utilized. 

Within the next two years, “we will adjust ourselves,” 
continued he. He concluded with a peroration in which he said 
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it might be “we are standing on the hilltop of the morning” 
with the great new day just ahead. 

Representative Mansfield, of Texas, chairman of the House 
committee on rivers and harbors, said that our total waterway 
expenditures, from the beginning of our government to June 
30, 1932, including both navigation and flood control, amounted 
to approximate $1,650,000,000. These expenditures were divided 
as follows: New river and harbor work, $1,062,210,977.15; 
maintenance, $293,666,324.17; flood control work, $233,010,545.74 
for new work and $59,280,825.59 for maintenance. After dis- 
cussing subsidies to various forms of transportation in which 
he made reference to land grants and asserted that the rail- 
roads now received mail pay for certain car space whether they 
carried the mail or not, Mr. Mansfield said that, with the ex- 
ception of the government barge line, which he said had been 
subsidized to a limited extent for certain purposes of pioneer- 
ing, the waterways had not been getting “these mail and loan 
subsidies.” He said the only subsidies to the waterways con- 
sisted of the free use of the rivers that had been improved and 
maintained at government cost. Taking up railroad opposition 
to expenditures for waterway improvements, Mr. Mansfield 


said: 


The railroads have now come out in the open and issued their 
demands for Congress to stop all waterway expenditures for transpor- 
tation purposes unless an ample compensatory toll is collected of the 
users. This, of course, would have to be applied to ports as well as 
to inland waters. Such a program would mean the destruction of all 
of our ports and navigable waters, built up and fostered through a 
period of more than a century, and at a cost of approximately a 
billion and a half dollars. These waterways are serving the needs 
of a commerce whose value annually is about $26,000,000,000, or the 
equivalent of the total value of all the railroads. Such is our water- 
way investment—shall it be preserved or abandoned? 


Under present conditions, if tolls are to be applied, the railroads 
would have the greatest amount of tolls to pay, though they do not 
seem to be aware of it. They are now the greatest users we have 
of the waterways. The toll system they are calling for would bring 
every railroad in the United States as a mendicant to the door of the 
United States Treasury. 

If waterway traffic is to be taken from the Great Lakes, then 
every railroad operating between Lake Erie and the Pittsburgh and 
Youngstown district would soon go in the hands of receivers. Prob- 
ably 80 or 90 per cent of the traffic on these roads is ore brought to 
Lake Erie ports by water, and coal leaving these ports by water. 

Many of the ports on Lake Michigan are used almost exclusively 
by the railroads for car ferriage traffic. Manistique, Menominee, 
Grand Haven, Kewaunee, Ludington, Franfort, and Manitowoc are 
fair illustrations. Even at Milwaukee, 28 per cent of the traffic is by 
ear ferriage, while at Rochester it constitutes 55 per cent of the traffic. 

It may be somewhat amusing to know that at Key West, Fia., 
75 per cent of the traffic at that port is car ferriage to Cuba, for the 
use of the railroads. These illustrations might be multiplied, but it 
is useless to extend the list. The government has spent many mil- 
lions on ports for railroad use in handling their loaded car. Repre- 
sentatives of the roads appeared before the engineers and before the 
committees of Congress, showing that it was more systematic to ferry 
these loaded cars across Lake Michigan than to take them around by 
railroad, through the industrial districts of Gary, Calumet, and Chicago. 

Congress has treated the railroads with the utmost fairness and 
granted their requests. Of all the users of waterways, there is most 
positively no other industry which has shared so extensively in the 
benefits, and subsidies, as the share which has fallen to the railroads. 

Down in my state, the great Southern Pacific lines center in 
Houston and Galveston, and spread out in fan shape. A remarkably 
large proportion of the $1,000,000,000 worth of traffic passing through 
those ports is handled over Southern Pacific rail lines, and Southern 
Pacific Steamship lines. 

The reports of the railways to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion show that those roads which operate in the zones where the 
greatest volume of traflic is handled by water, are the most pros- 
perous roads in the country. While the waterways take certain com- 
modities of bulk freights and raw materials of low grade, it enables 
industries to operate and furnish the roads, in return, a greater vol- 
ume of high grade freights. The steel industry furnishes a fair illus- 
tration. 

The Congress of the United States, like the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, has done the railroads no harm, by reason of 
waterway improvements, but, on the other hand, the railroads have 
been the greatest possible beneficiaries. All that is needed is an edu- 
cational program, and the flood of misleading propaganda will soon 
cease. 


Major-General Lytle Brown, chief of engineers of the army, 
outlined the status of work on the harbors and inland water- 
ways. Improvement of our harbors and the Great Lakes had 
been. fully justified, he said. Improvement of inland waterways 
had not gone forward on the same scale as harbor improvement 
because of opposition, he said. 

Secretary of War Hurley, at the banquet held the night of 
January 17, reviewed the river and harbor work of the War 
Department. Never in the history of this country and probably 
never in the history of any nation, said he, had the world be- 
held such an era of constructive public works on rivers and 
harbors as today manifested itself in the United States. 

Regulation of transportation on the inland waterways was 
favored by Secretary Hurley. His remarks on that subject 
follow: 


It is, of course, a difficult matter to prepare regulations for com- 
mon, contract and private carriers equally applicable. The greatest 
objection to the regulation of common carriers by water is the tend- 
ency to regulate them up to all-rail rates. 

I believe that some such regulations as those recommended by the 
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United States Chamber of Commerce on this subject would not he 
objected to by common carriers, and if a law could be enacted which 
would make these regulations effective, that they would be of con. 
siderable benefit. 

Condensed, these recommendations of the Chamber of Commerce 
are as follows, and I concur in them: 

“That common carriers by water should be required to file and 
adhere to port-to-port rates in the manner now required by law with 
respect to rail rates. ... In the public interest water carriers should 
be protected against the establishment of rail rates so low as to deprive 
the water lines of the traffic which they can more economically handle 
appropriate elements of cost being taken properly into account. Rail 
rates to competing water points should be adequately compensatory, 

The committee recommends that neither rail nor water carriers 
should be permitted to establish rates to competitive points which are 
not adequately compensatory.” 

The St. Lawrence waterway treaty, because of the alleged 
adverse effect it would have on diversion of a sufficient amount 
of water from Lake Michigan to make the Illinois waterway 
navigable, was attacked by Representative William E. Hull, of 
Illinois, and Mayor T. Semmes Walmsley, of New Orleans, La. 
The latter also defended the government barge line operation 
on the ground that it had brought about establishment of joint 
rail-barge rates and routes. 

S. A. Thompson, secretary of the congress, spoke on rail- 
road propaganda in opposition to waterway improvements. He 
said the railroads were saying that they were in bad financial 
condition but that they seemed to be able to find plenty of 
money to spend on propaganda against the waterways. 

The proposal to build a ship canal across Florida to shorten 
the distance to and from Gulf ports was explained by W. F. 
Coachman, Jr., chairman of the Florida State Canal Commis- 
sion. 

Representative Wilson, of Louisiana, and James M. Thom- 
son, publisher of the New Orleans Item, delivered addresses. 
Mayor Mark E. Moore of Youngstown, O., spoke of the pro- 
posed improvement of waterways in Ohio referred to ag the 
tri-river improvement. 


Louisiana Controls 


Louisiana took charge of and revolutionized the policy of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress at the session Jan- 
uary 18. That state showed up with more than 2,300 votes in 
the convention on that date while the rest of the country 
mustered fewer than 500. 

The revolutionary part of the program was the elimina- 
tion from the constitution of that part pledging the organiza- 
tion to stand for a policy and not a project. Other changes 
were also made. In addition the meeting voted to incorporate 
the body in the District of Columbia with a view to establish- 
ing a permanent staff in Washington to fight for projects that 
might be approved. 

A. D. Danziger, chairman of the flood control committee of 
Louisiana, as chairman of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws of the Rivers and Harbors Congress, presented amend- 
ments to the organic law the chief of which was the elimina- 
tion of the part providing for neutrality as to specific projects. 
There was opposition to that proposal and a roll call was 
had. Before the vote was announced, however, the meeting was 
adjourned. Adoption of the amendment was obvious as soon 
as the city of New Orleans cast 600 votes for the amendment. 
Various drainage and levee district organizations in Louisiana 
cast other hundreds of votes for the amendment while those 
in opposition came in blocks ranging from one to ten. Voting 
is accorded to organizations in accordance with the amount 
of money they contribute to the congress as dues, the annual 
dues being $5 per capita. 

In explanation of the action taken Mr. Danziger said that 
the railroads were literally raising hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to be spent in fighting waterways, barge and ship lines. 
It was foolish, he said, for the waterways congress to think 
of meeting such opposition without rearranging its affairs and 
preparing to fight. 

Other amendments deprive the president of the congress 
of the power to fill vacancies on the official board and of mem- 
bers of the board to act through proxies. 

This action by Louisiana was deemed to indicate hostility 
toward the St. Lawrence waterway treaty on account of provi- 
sions in it, not necessarily to the project itself. Mr. Danziger 
said that Louisiana had objections to provisions in the treaty. 
One of the understandings was that Louisiana objected par- 
ticularly to what men from that state believed gave Canada too 
much power {in the matter of diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan. The fear is that such a veto power will enable 
Canada to control the amount of water that may be diverted 
from Lake Michigan to the lakes-to-the-Gulf waterway and make 
impossible navigation on the Mississippi, in times of low water, 
between St. Louis and Cairo. 

In the round table discussion that preceded revision of the 
constitution, J. Adam Bede, Duluth, Minn., former member of 
the House of Representatives, supporting the St. Lawrence 
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waterway treaty, quoted from a letter written by President-elect 
Roosevelt in October, 1932, to the effect that he, Roosevelt, 
favored a waterway but took exceptions to details in the treaty. 
Representative Fish, New York, opposed the St. Lawrence 
waterway. Former Representative Small, North Carolina, urged 
the congress to adhere to its old slogan in favor of a policy 
put not of any particular projects. 

Louisiana emphasized its control of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress at the closing session of the annual meeting 
when the new board of directors, to which power was given to 
elect the officers of the organization, was elected by unanimous 
consent. Of the eighteen members thus elected, ten were from 
Louisiana. Later the board of directors added T. J. Phelps, of 
West Virginia, and W. E. Bernard, of Pennsylvania, to the board 
of directors. 

Frank R. Reid, representative from Illinois in Congress, was 
reelected president for another year. James M. Thomson, of 
New Orleans, was elected chairman of the board of directors. 
Fred D. Beneke, of Memphis, Tenn., was elected secretary in 
place of S. A. Thompson who held that position for many years. 
Seymour Weiss, of New Orleans, was elected treastrer. 

The following were elected directors, in addition to the two 
named above: Frank R. Reid, Illinois; T. Semmes Walmsley, 
Louisiana; James M. Thomson, Louisiana; Seymour Weiss, 
Louisiana; Harry Jacobs, Louisiana; Alfred D. Danziger, Louisi- 
ana; Wise Hollingsworth, Louisiana; Thomas J. Hill, Louisiana; 
Caleb Weber, Louisiana; Wade O. Martin, Louisiana; D. B. 
Fleming, Louisiana; William E. Hull, Illinois; Mark B. Moore, 
Ohio; W. J. Driver, Arkansas; James Sinclair, North Dakota; 
Peter Ten Eyck, New York; Harry N. Buckman, Florida, and 
Fred D. Beneke, Tennessee: 

The congress adopted resolutions opposing transfer of the 
river and harbor work from the War Department to any other 
department and providing for appointment of a committee to 
appear before “the appropriate committee of the Senate and the 
Secretary of State and other appropriate public agencies having 
consideration of the pending treaty between Canada and the 
government of the United States regarding the St. Lawrence 
seaway and to make representations to them to the effect that 
the treaty shall contain nothing which will restrict or impair 
the opportunity and right of the United States government to 
construct, maintain and operate a commercially useful and ade- 
quate waterway between the Great Lakes and the sea.” 


AIR LINE PERFORMANCE 

By increasing mileage flown eighteen per cent and pas- 
sengers 107 per cent in 1932 over the previous year, and by 
flying ninety-five per cent of more than 13,000,000 miles sched- 
uled, United Air Lines maintained its position as the largest 
air transport operator in the world, according to P. G. Johnson, 
its president, who issued an announcement on last year’s opera- 
tions and plans for this year. 

Subsidiaries of United flew 13,100,000 miles, contrasted with 
11,114,000 in 1931, and 8,051,000 in 1930. Conisderable of the 
increase was due to additional multi-motored passenger plane 
schedles flown without mail on its various routes. In excess 
of 9,000,000 miles were flown on its coast-to-coast schedules, 
which are twenty-seven hours eastbound and thirty-one hours 
westbound. Revenue passengers increased from 12,936, in 1930, 
to 42,928, in 1931, to 88,923 last year. Last year the company 
carried 3,336,000 pounds of air mail and 172,326 pounds of air 
express. 


PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT 

There were 18,594 pilots and 7,330 aircraft holding active 
Department of Commerce licenses on January 1, 1933, according 
to Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics. These totals may be compared with those of 
January 1, 1932, when there were 17,739 licensed pilots and 
7,553 licensed aircraft. 

The total number of aircraft, licensed and unlicensed, of 
which the aeronautics branch had record on January 1, 1933, 
Was 10,324, while this number on the first of last year was 
10,780. Unlicensed craft (bearing identification numbers only) 
totaled 2,994 on the first of January, 1933. 


AIR MAIL CONTRACTS 


Senator King, of Utah, has proposed in the Senate a decla- 
ration that the Postmaster General shall not let any new air 
mail contracts or renew or extend existing air mail contracts 
until Congress shall hereafter specifically so provide. 


MOCK I. C. C. HEARING 
A mock Interstate Commerce Commission hearing will be 
held by the graduating class of the College of Advanced Traffic 


in the Insurance Center Building, Chicago, the evening of 
January 30. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

= state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 

is opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 

transportation of freight. A traffic man of ae experience and wide knowl- 

edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Liability of Shipper for Injury Caused by Trucking Company 


New York.—Question: Kindly advise if you know of any 
court decisions holding a shipper responsible for damages aris- 
ing out of an accident on the highway—that is, liability to a 
third party— 

(a) When the highway transportation company is a com- 
mon carrier; 

(b) When the highway transportation company is a con- 
tract carrier. 

In each case the shipper is selling the goods delivered and 
is the owner of the property until it reaches consignee at final 
destination. 

Answer: In the absence of statutory provisions to the con- 
trary the relation between a shipper and a contract carrier (a 
contract carrier being a private carrier), is either that of 
principle and independent contractor, or master and servant 
or principle and agent. If the relationship is that of principle 
and independent contractor, the shipper is not responsible for 
injury to third parties resulting from the negligence of the 
truck operator. See Devouno vs. Muller, 219 N. Y. S. 83, in 
which case it was held that a truck owner employed on a per 
diem basis by the defendant for operating and use of truck, 
was an independent contractor, notwithstanding that the de- 
fendant deducted $1 from the agreed per diem for insurance 
of truck, and that defendant was not liable for his negligence 
in colliding with an automboile (Long vs. Eastern Paving Co., 
145 Atl. 71 (Pa.)), in which case it was held that a corporation 
employing a truck owner to do hauling for it, is liable for his 
wrongful act in carelessly operating the truck if he was a ser- 
vant, but not if he was an independent contractor; that a truck 
owner engaged by the paving company to haul asphalt at a 
fixed rate per hour, subject to its orders only as to the 
asphalt to be loaded and removed and place of unloading, was 
not an employe but an “independent contractor,” for whose 
negligence in operating a truck over route, speed and manage- 
ment of which he had sole control, the company is not liable; 
it being interested only in the result. 


Evans vs. Bryant, 29 S. W. (2d) 484 (Tex.): In this case it 
was held that where the evidence showed that the defendants 
contracted to move a tank at a specified price, they were inde- 
pendent contractors as regards liability for injuries from an 
automobile collision with the tank when parked on the highway 
overnight. . 

Preo vs. Roed, 278 Pac. 928 (Calif.): This case holds that 
the owner of a truck stricking a motorcyclist was not the 
servant of a dairy company, where he was responsible only 
for gathering up milk and delivering it at the depot of the 
defendant corporation within hours agreed upon and did not 
take orders from anyone as to the manner of doing work or 
as to how he was to haul milk, or who was to operate, or 
drive the truck. 

On the other hand, if the relationship is that of master 
and servant or principle and agent, the shipper is responsible 
for the negligence of the truck operator. Lynn vs. Roberts, 
241 N. W. 214 (Mich.). This case holds that a truck owner 
who, for a commission, delivered benzol and made collections 
for the defendant was defendant’s “employe,” and not an “inde- 
pendent contractor.” 

* Willis vs. San Bernadino Lumber & Box Co., 256 Pac. 224 
(Calif.). In this case it was held that where a truck was 
used in transporting products of a copartnership and was 
registered in the name of the manager who exercised control 
thereof, the partners were liable for damages resulting from 
leaving a truck unlighted on the highway, though the person 
using the truck may have been an independent contractor. 

Acker vs. Coopman, 50 S. W. (2d) 100, which holds that 
the fact that the defendant did not own the automobile which 
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caused plaintiff’s injury will not preclude recovery if the driver 
was using it in the discharge of duties at the defendant’s 
directions. 

For the acts of an independent contractor the employer is, 
in general, not liable; for the acts of an agent or servant, 
within the scope of his employment, the employer is in general 
liable. In so far as the employer retains the right of general 
control and management of the work, he makes the employe 
’ his agent or servant; but in so far as the employer leaves the 
choice of means and methods to the employe he makes him 
an independent contractor. 

As to common carrier truck operators there is involved 
ordinarily no question as to the liability of the shipper, the 
relationship between the shipper and truck operator being that 
of bailor and bailee, which is the relationship existing between 
a shipper and a common carrier by rail or steamship. 


Tariff Interpretation—Non-Application of Rate on Articles Too 
Long to Load Through Side Door of Car 


INinois—Question: Will you please advise your interpre- 
tation of the following: : 

We have a shipment moving under Boyds’ W. T. L. Tariff 
No. 230, I. C. C. No. A-2202, and would refer you to Item 
418-G, Supp. 62 to Tariff 230, Supp. 60 to I. C. C. A-2202, under 
Note 1, which states that “Ratings named herein will not 
apply on the following articles: Articles too long to load 
through side door of 40-foot box car.” The shipment in ques- 
tion is 7 feet wide and eight and one-half feet high and 16 
feet long, weighing 7,500 pounds. Consolidated Classification 
No. 7, Rule 29, Section 3, paragraph B, provides for articles 
not exceeding 22 feet in length. Inasmuch as shipment was 
only 16 feet in length, is it possible to apply the 10,000-pound 
weight under column 70, as referred to in Item 418-F. 

Answer: Note 1 appears not to be an exception to Rule 29 
of the Classification, but rather a limitation on the application 
of the rate base provided for on page 418 of Agent Boyd’s 
Tariff I. C. C. A-2202. 

Nevertheless, even under the provisions of Rule 29 of the 
Classification, your shipment would not be subject to Section 
3-B thereof, as the dimensions of your shipment, other than 
length, exceed those allowed by Section 3-B of Rule 29. 


Freight Charges—Liability of Shipper for Charges on Insured 
Shipment 


Massachusetts.—Question: We are interested in a shipment 
moving via a coastwise steamer from New York, N. Y., to 
Miami, Fla. The said consignment was totally lost in a fire 
which destroyed the steamer. The carriers denied liability 
and were within their rights in so doing. The freight charges 
on the shipment were, however, prepaid and were to be as- 
sumed by the shipper; in other words, the shipment was in- 
voiced to the consignee and did not show the prepaid charges, 
as they were to be assumed by the shipper. 

A claim has been filed with the carrier for a refund of 
these charges. The carrier contends that as the shipper had 
collected the invoice value from their insurance company, no 
refund was in order, as they obtained the same sum which 
they would have received had the consignment been delivered. 

Our contention is that, irrespective of the terms of the 
sale of the goods, the freight charges have not been earned 
by the carrier and they are obligated to refund same. 

Your opinion on such a case, with citations to decisions 
of the court, will be appreciated. ; 

Answer: With respect to this question, see Dorff vs. Taya, 
185 N. Y. S. 174. In this case it was held that in an action 
against a carrier for prepaid freight, on the carrier’s failure 
to deliver because of the destruction of the goods, that the 
shipper had received insurance for the loss of the goods, and 
had assigned claims against the carrier to the insurer, was 
no defense, where the insurer had assigned the claim to the 
plaintiff. In the course of its decision the court said: 


The defense further alleges an insurance of the goods, together 
with the prepaid freight; that after the loss of the ship the insur- 
ance company fully indemnified the holder of the bill of lading, and 
paid to the said holder all losses sustained, and assignment to the 
insurance company of any and all rights and claims which he might 
have against these defendants. 

In so far as the defense sets up the insurance and assignment 
to the insurance company, it is insufficient, as the complaint alleges 
such assignment and an assignment by the insurance company to 
the plaintiff; that there has been a mesne assignment of a cause of 
action is not a defense, if the complaint alleges an assignment by 
i mesne assignee to the plaintiff prior to the commencement of 
the action. 


See, also, in this connection, the following decisions which 
hold in effect that by the American law, freight is due only 
if the goods are carried-to destination and, even if prepaid, 
may be recovered back on the failure to make delivery, unless 
expressly otherwise provided in the contract. See Burn Line 
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vs. U. S. & A. S. S. Co., 162 Fed. 298, certiorari denied, 212 
U. S. 580, 29 S. Ct. 689; The Pehr Ugland, 271 Fed. 340; 
The Cataluna, 262 Fed. 212; Norton-Crossing Co. vs. Martin, 
81 Sou. 71. 

Damages—Delay 


Ohio.—Question: Can you cite a decision covering the 
following? 

Is a shipper entitled to a fair profit on goods shipped which 
were delayed in delivery and order therefor canceled by the 


customer? Delivery could have been made within three days 


_but only when tracer was placed was shipment actually found 


stored in carrier’s warehouse some six or eight weeks later, 
We then filed claim for fifty per cent loss in profits and claim 
was declined because they felt it was not fair to participate 
‘on a loss of profit basis and no excuse was offered for failing 
to make delivery. 

Answer: For unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
goods the shipper is entitled to recover the difference between 
the market value of the goods at the time and place at which 
delivery should have been made, and their market value when 
deliery was actually made. 

Delay in delivery of the goods, even though it is such as 
to render the carrier liable, does not constitute conversion, 
and the person entitled to the goods cannot on that account 
refuse to receive them and sue for the full value. Buston ys, 
Pa. R. Co., 116 Fed. 235; St. Louis, etc., R. Co. vs. Dreyfus, 
132 P. 491; Hackett vs. B. C. & M. C. R. R. €o., 35 N. H. 390; 
Fishman vs. Platt, 90 N. Y. S. 354; Chesapeake, etc., R. Co. 
vs. Saulsburg, 103 S. W. 254; Spalding vs. Chicago, etc., R. Co., 
75 S. W. 274. 

The carrier’s liability is to compensate for the damages 
growing out of the delay, and not for loss; and the remedy of 
the party entitled to the goods is to sue for the damages he 
has sustained by reason of the delay. Moody vs. Southern 
Ry. Co., 60 S. E. 711; Southern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, 67 
S. E. 944. This, as a rule, is the difference between their mar- 
ket value at the time they should have been delivered and 
when they were delivered, with interest, from the former date, 
less the freight, if unpaid. E. T. V. & G. Ry. Co. vs. John- 
son & Shehan, 11 S. E. 809; Gooden vs. Sou. Ry. Co., 54 S. E. 
720. 

In Southern Express Co. vs. Hanaw, 67 S. E. 944, the court, 
on page 951, said: . 

Mere unreasonable delay in transportation does not amount to 
conversion, so as to authorize the consignee, upon arrival of the 
goods, to reject them and sue for their full value. His remedy is 
to sue for the damages he has sustained by reason of the delay. 
There may be a possible case where the property has ceased to be 


of any value at all, such as wholly decayed perishable goods. Sut 
the present case is not of that character. 


Loss of profits, that is profits based on a sale at a price 
in excess of the market value at destination, resulting from 
unreasonable delay are what are termed special damages and 
recoverable only in the event that notice has been given to 
the carrier at the time the goods were delivered to the carrier 
for transportation that such damages would result from a failure 
to transport the shipment with reasonable dispatch. 


Minimum Weight in Excess of Amount Which Can Ordinarily 
Be Loaded into Car of Size Furnished 


New York.—Question: We have a commodity rate on shoes 
based on a minimum of 26,000 pounds, not subject to Rule 34. 
We have a standing order with the carriers for 40 ft. cars, as 
we are unable to get the minimum in cars shorter than 40 ft. 

Recently we placed an order for a 40-ft. car, but there was 
nothing available but a 36-ft. car, which the carriers placed, 
advising that the actual weight would be protecetd if car was 
loaded to full visible capacity. We loaded the car, which con- 
tained approximately 22,000 pounds, but the carrier’s auditing 
bureau insist that the charges must be collected on the 26,(00- 
pound minimum, and they quoted as their authority the Com- 
mission’s decision in No. 22312, Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
vs. Erie Railroad Company, 165 I. C. C. 525. We contend that 
this decision has no bearing on our case, as in that case there 
were two cars involved, whereas, we loaded but one car of 
a lesser and smaller capacity than that which was ordered, 
and under Rule 66-A, paragraph 38, the carriers are charged 
with the responsibility of protecting the actual weight when 
car is loaded to capacity. 

The carriers contend that Tariff Circular Rule 66 is merely 
an administrative ruling, but has no bearing on the instant 
case, as the tariff is not so published to permit of the appli- 
cation of Rule 66, and they also claim they have no authority 
to waive this alleged undercharge. 

We would like your opinion and any citations you can give 
as to whether or not we are within our rights in expecting 
the actual weight to be protected. 

Answer: While the decision in the case to which you re 
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fer covered the furnishing of two shorter cars in place of the 
jonger car ordered, as was true in the Commission’s decision 
in Folly Town Co. vs. Erie Railroad Co., 120 I. C. C. 157, the 
principles stated by the Commission in the latter caSe are 
applicable to the facts in the instant case, and were appiled 
in the decision in California Cotton Mills Co. vs. Director 
General, 68 I. C. C. 403, to the furnishing of a single car of 
a lesser size than that ordered by the shipper. 

The ruling of the Commission is that where there is a 
uniform minimum for cars of all lengths the carrier is not 
required to furnish a car of any specified length, but is under 
the duty of establishing a minimum weight that can reason- 
ably be loaded into a car of the size furnished. This is the 
holding of the Commission in Tull & Gibbs vs. N. & W. Ry. 
Co., 55 I. C. C. 17%. 

In Briggs & Turivas vs. Director General, 61 I. C. C. 368, 
the Commission places a limitation upon the carriers’ duty as 
to furnishing cars. The Commission therein said: 

Admitting that it was impossible to load the minimum in a few 
of the cars used, it does not necessarily follow that the minimum 
was unreasonable. Montague & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 17 
ccm mm McLoughlin vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C. 307, we 
considered a minimum applicable regardless of the size of the car 


for a commodity which varies in density and held that the straight 
minimum was not unreasonable. The test is: What can ordinarily 


be done? 
Reconsigning—Duty of Carrier to Forward Via Route Which 
Will Produce Lowest Rate Origin to Destination 


Virginia —Question: A carload shipment moves from point 
A to point B via carrier X and carrier Y. Carrier Y Was re- 
quested to forward the car to point C, located on earrier Z. 

The rate from point B to point C, applicable via carrier x 
and carrier Y, is higher than the rate from point B to point C 
via carrier Z, which latter carrier serves both point B and 
point C. Should not carrier Y have delivered the shipment to 
carrier Z at point B, the original destination, instead of divert- 
ing the shipment and delivering ‘it to carrier Z at a junction 
beyond point C? 

Also advise whether a shipment could be diverted on a 
through rate from point A to point C, inasmuch as the car 
seems to have been placed at point B for unloading and further- 
more the route via point B seems to be rather circuitious. 

Answer: In the absence of a through rate from original 
point of shipment to final destination via the reconsigning point, 
the lowest combination applies. In Reconsigning and Diversion 
Rules, 58 I. C. C. 568, the Commission said that shippers are 
entitled, under the act to regulate commerce, to use only 
through route available under a tariff; that if the tariffs are so 
worded that routes other than a direct route are possible, such 
routes should be available alike to all shippers whether availed 
of under a reconsignment order or upon original billing;. that 
the through rate applicable via such route should be assessed 
against all shipments of the same kind of freight regardless 
of whether the shipment traveled the particular route because 
of a reconsignment or under original billing. 

In California Portland Cement Co. Vs. Director General, 57 
I. C. C. 496, it is held by the Commission that in reconsigning 
or reshipping a carrier must forward via the cheapest route 
which will produce the lowest total charge from origin to des- 
tination when no routing is given beyond the reconsigning 
point. We can, however, locate no decision of the Commission 
passing upon the question of whether under the principle of 
this case it would be the duty of a carrier to turn a shipment 
over to a connecting line at the point of reconsignment where, 
as in the instant case, the reconsigning instructions are received 
after placement of the car at the reconsigning point, if a lower 
through rate will result than if the carrier with whom the 
reconsigning instructions are placed received a line haul from 
the point of reconsignment. We believe, however, that under 
such circumstances it is the duty of the carrier with whom 
the reconsigning instructions are placed to turn the car over 
to the connecting line at the point of reconsignment. 

Under the provisions of the reconsigning rules where cars 
are reforwarded after placement at original destination without 
being unloaded, the published rates to and from that point 
7 Chestnut Lumber Co. vs. Director General, 89 I. C. C. 

Shipping—Freight Charges on Damaged Shipment 

New York.—Question: Will you kindly advise if we can 
— reparation on proportional freight, regarding the fol- 
owing: 

We shipped a less carload shipment of traveling bags from 
Petersburg, Va., to New Orleans, routed via New York, care of 
Morgan Line. The shipment moved forward uninsured, and 
the rate did not include marine insurance. While in transit 
the steamship experienced heavy weather, and upon arriving 
at destination, damage occurred to part of the shipment. As 


we did not insure the merchandise, we could not hold the car- 
However, we believe that the cary- 


rier liable for the damage. 








proportionate freight, which in this 
t of the total freight charges. 

been a similar case of this nature, and 
reparation for the freight? 

The parties may SO contract that freight is pay- 
gs lost or injured, or otherwise 
in which case the contract 


riers should refund us the 
case amounts to 30 per cen 

Has there ever 
did consignee obtain 

Answer: 
able whether or not the cargo i 
regulate the matter by contract, 


Portland Flouring Mills vs. Mar. Ins. 


British, etc., 


governs. 
Co., 130 Fed. 860; Taylor vs. Insurance Co. of North America, 
6 Fed. 410. However, even though the bill of lading calls for 


if the goods are 


payment of freight “Ship lost or not lost,” 
they cannot be 


so damaged by the carrier’s negligence that 
delivered in specie freight is not recoverable. The Willdomino, 
300 Fed. 5, 272 U. 8. 718, 47 S. Ct. 261. In the absence of 
such a contract, if the goods are lost by a danger of navigation 
or peril of the sea, the carrier is not entitled to freight. The 
Cuba, 6 F. Cas. No. 3, 458, 3 Ware 260. 

However, if the cargo is carried to the port of destination, 
freight is earned even though at its arrival it is, by reason 
of sea damage, partially or utterly ruined and worthless (Carao 
vs. Guinaraes, 10 Fed. 783; Tio vs. Vance, 30 Amer. Dec. 715; 
Griswell vs. New York Ins. Co., 3 Amer. Dec. 490; McGregor 
vs. Kilgore, 27 Amer. Dec. 260), and where the loss of a por- 
tion of a cargo is caused by a “danger of navigation or peril 
of the sea,” the carrier is entitled to freight upon the portion 
of the cargo actually delivered; and freight is payable, in the 
case of wreck, on each package landed, if equal in value to the 
freight. Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. Chamberlain, 118 Fed. 
716; Smith vs. Welsh, 22 F. Cas. No. 13, 126. Generally, if 
the goods are lost, damaged, or destroyed either wholly or 
partially, otherwise than by a peril of the sea or a cause 
excepted in the contract of affreightment, the carrier is not 
entitled to freight. British, etc., Mar. Ins. Co. vs. Southern 


Pac. Co., 55 Fed. 82. 


Delivery—Carrier Not Obliged to Require Surrender Open Bill 
of Lading Before Delivery of Goods 


Car is consigned from A (the shipper) 
to B (the consignee) at C, Ohio. Is it necessary that the 
delivering carrier ask for the surrender of the original bill of 
lading? This is a straight shipment on the regular bill of 
lading approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
used by all railroads. Should the railroad company deliver 
the car without consignee surrendering the original bill of 
lading, could the railroad company be held liable for the 
shipment? 

Answer: It is a well established rule that the carrier de- 
livers a shipment at its peril. It is bound to deliver the goods 
to the party entitled to receive them, whether the bill of lad- 
ing (if not negotiable) is surrendered, retained by the shipper 
or consignee, is lost, or is presented by a person in wrongful 
possession thereof. It is never obliged to demand an open 
bill of lading, but is obliged to make delivery of a shipment to 
the party lawfully entitled to receive the same. Even though 
the bill of lading be surrendered, if the goods are not delivered 
to the party entitled to receive same, the carrier is without 
protection. It cannot protect itself absolutely and knowingly, 
nor extend its liability by demanding or failing to demand an 
open bill of lading. Its liability attaches, or fails to attach, 
by the disposition it makes of the goods. The party entitled 
to receive the goods is the consignee designated in the bill of 
lading by the consignor. The carrier is not protected if the 
bill of lading is surrendered, unless it also identifies and de- 
livers the goods to the party named in the bill of lading. 


In Du Sal Chemical Company VS. Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, 168 N. Y. 8S. 617, a shipment moved on an open bill of 
lading, with notation thereon, “Draft against bill of lading.” 
The shipment was delivered to the consignee without the sur- 
render of the bill of lading. The consignee contended that the 
carrier was liable for not withholding delivery until the draft 
was paid. The court held “There is no doubt that the carrier’s 
obligation is completed under such a bill of lading when it 
delivers the goods to the named consignee, and it need not 
require the surrender of the bill itself. Inasmuch as a cCar- 
rier must deliver goods under a straight bill of lading to the 
consignee, even where such consignee has not the bill in his 
possession, I cannot see how such notice can require the 
carrier to demand production of the bill of lading, or at its peril 
to learn whether the signed draft has been paid. The con- 
signor could have protected itself by taking an order bill of 
lading.” 

An open Dill of lading is merely an unqualified direction 
on the part of the shipper to the carrier to transport and de- 
liver to the consignee designated therein, and, according to 
the weight of authority, if it does as directed in the open bill 
of lading, it discharges its duty in full, regardless of whether 
the bill of lading is surrendered or not. If the consignee is 

(Continued on page 146) 


Ohio.— Question: 
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Work of the Traffic Man 





ANY of the outstanding accomplishments of the _ traffic 

profession have come about through collective action on 
the part of the members of industrial groups or territorial or- 
‘. ganizations. The 
association prin- 
ciple found earlier 
and more effec- 
tive expression in 
the field of trans- 
portation than in 
almost any other 
line of commer- 
eial activity, 
though that may 
seem somewhat 
paradoxical, in 
that railroad fra- 
dition and that of 
the industrial 
traffic manager 
are, perhaps, re- 
garded as_ indi- 
vidualistic in na- 
ture. 

While it is 
the primary pur- 
pose of this series 
of articles to re- 
port activities of 
individuals con- 
tributing to indus- 
trial economy and 
efficiency, this co- 
operative aspect 
of much of the 
work performed by the men in charge of buying transportation 
for industry properly should find expression in anything designed 
to give a picture of the valuable work of the traffic manager. 

One such illustration is offered by A. W. Vogtle, traffic 
and sales manager of the DeBardeleben Coal Corporation, at 
Birmingham, Ala. Mr. Vogtle’s title is in itself evidence of the 
degree in which traffic activities interlock with those of other 
industrial departments. It is well known that the value of coal 
increases greatly with the distance from the source and that 
transportation costs are a dominant factor in the competitive 
relationships of sales organizations. 

“Conditions in the coal industry have made it necessary for 
the traffic manager to effect every possible economy in the all- 
important transportation costs of his industry,” says Mr. Vogtle. 
“My own company and others saw an opportunity to effect a 
substantial saving in connection with the preparation of cars 
for receiving coal to be shipped to our customers. The cost 
of cleaning open top cars set at the mines for loading was in 
Many cases excessive. 


“In the case of our own company, for example, the cost 
of cleaning these cars amounted to several thousand dollars 
every year. We had found it necessary to employ from one to 
two men at each of our nine mines to clean the cars and, in 
addition, teams had to be used to keep the tracks clear of 
debris resulting from the cleaning operation.” 

Elimination of this expense, in Mr. Vogtle’s opinion, was 
just as important as a similar reduction in the cost of produc- 
ing the coal or in the freight rates. It is given by him, as one 
of the many details under the supervision of the traffic manager 
that invite initiative and constructive action. 

“It is only fair to say at the outset that we recognized that 
the railroads were not wholly responsible for the condition 
causing this expense. In large measure, it was due to the 
failure of former car users properly to unload. Open top cars 
are used interchangeably in the coal, gravel, sand, slag, and 
other bulk material trades. It was not infrequent that cars 
set in at the mines contained four to six inches of gravel or 
some similar material in the bottoms. Unless these materials 





A. W. Vogtle 


were carefully cleaned from the cars before loading, the coal 
would be contaminated, causing clinkering and other objection- 
able results from the viewpoint of our customers. 

“We had the choice of cleaning the cars ourselves or turn- 
ing them back to the railfoads for cleaning. For years we had 
cleaned them ourselves, but a better way than that has now 
It was not practical to turn the cars back to 


been found. 
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the railroad because, often, only a sufficient number of empty 
cars were placed for a day’s run. Economical use of equip. 
ment and prevention of demurrage required that. To turn cars 
back to the railroad might make it necessary to suspend opera. 
tion of the mine before the day’s run was completed.” 

To meet this situation, as Mr. Vogtle reports the matter, 
traffic managers of various coal companies made actual cost 
studies, took photographs, and generally conducted such jp. 
vestigation as was necessary to portray representative condi- 
tions at their mines. Thus armed, the facts were placed before 
the railroads and coincidentally the matter was docketed by 
the regional advisory boards. As a result of machinery set in 
motion in that way, individual receivers of shipments found 
to be at fault in unloading the cars were singled out and a 
successful “clean car’ campaign was conducted. The railroads 
put on cleaning forces at principal terminals from which cars 
were forwarded to the mines. 

“The situation rapidly improved,’ says Mr. Vogtle. “tt 
meant a real saving to the coal industry and caused neither the 
railroads nor the shippers added expense of consequence. As 
I have said, the saving to my own company was computed at 
several thousand dollars a year. Naturally, the total saving 
from this relatively unimpressive detail was many times that.” 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended January 7 to. 
taled 435,652 cars, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. This was an increase of 28,873 
cars above the preceding week. It was, however, a reduction 
of 136,026 cars below the corresponding week in 1932 and 277,476 
cars under the same period in 1931. The week of January 7 
this year contained a holiday but the corresponding weeks in 
the two previous years did not. 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of January 7 
totaled 140,480 cars, an increase of 11,421 cars above the preced- 
ing week; loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight 
totaled 133,534 cars, an increase of 6,263 cars; grain and grain 
products loading for the week totaled 24,108 cars, 2,079 cars 
above the preceding week; forest products loading totaled 12,242 
cars, 2,793 cars above the preceding week; ore loading amounted 
to 1,216 cars, a decrease of 239 cars below the week before; 
coal loading amounted to 103,086 cars, an increase of 3,239 
cars; coke loading amounted to 5,277 cars, 958 cars above the 
preceding week; and live stock loading amounted to 15,709 cars, 
an increase of 2,359 cars above the preceding week. 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Jan- 
uary 7 as compared with the loading in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1932 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,257 and 4,831; live 
stock, 1,679 and 2,196; coal, 22,009 and 29,554; coke, 2,141 and 2,412; 
forest products, 840 and 1,497: ore, 163 and 560; merchandise, L. C. L, 
34,999 and 48,428; miscellaneous, 31,380 and 40,925; total, 1933, 97,468; 
1932, 130,403; 1931, 155,255. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,238 and 2,614; live 
stock. 1,175 and 1,794; coal, 22,316 and 30,899; coke, 1,559 and 1,953; 
forest products, 623 and 963; ore, 76 and 232: merchandise, L. C. L., 
26,773 and 37,489; miscellaneous, 24,762 and 36,527; total, 1933, 79,522; 
1932, 112,471; 1931, 142.617. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 281 and 260; live 
stock, 35 and 59; coal, 26,555 and 25,458; coke, 210 and 185; forest 
products, 322 and 462: ore, 39 and 176; merchandise, L. C. L., 4,252 


®and 5,067; miscellaneous, 3,669 and 4,185; total, 1933, 35,363; 1932, 


35,852; 1931, 44,930. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,348 and 2,356; live 
stock, 843 and 1,115; coal 14,766 and 15,129; coke, 367 and 342; forest 
products 4,388 and 5,979; ore, 196 and 380; merchandise, L. C. L., 
23,400 and 31,650; miscellaneous, 24,853 and 30,471; total, 1933, 71,161; 
1932, 87,422; 1931, 111,739. 


Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,172 and 5,165; 
live stock, 4,929 and 8,774: coal, 6,067 and 8,213; coke, 628 and 865; 
forest products, 2,987 and 3,682; ore, 13 and 63; merchandise, L. C. L.. 
15,086 and 21,580; miscellaneous, 14,084 and 17,080; total, 1933, 48,966; 
1932, 65,422; 1931, 86.073. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 6,764 and 
8,867; live stock, 5,839 and 8,906; coal, 7,576 and 11,575; coke, 155 and 
117; forest products, 1,525 and 2,363: ore, 626 and 1,506; merchandise, 
L. Cc. L., 18,609 and 25,572; miscellaneous, 22,808 and 31,197; total, 
1933, 63,902; 1932, 90,103; 1931, 113,239. ; 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,048 and 3,399; 
live stock, 1,209 and 1,722; coal, 3,797 and 5,099; coke, 217 and_ 131; 
forest products, 1,557 and 1,875; ore, 103 and 277; merchandise, L. C._L., 
10,415 and 13,684; miscellaneous, 18,924 and 23,818; total, 1933, 39,270; 
1932, 50,005; 1931, 59,275. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 24,108 and 27,492; live 
stock, 15,709 and 24,566; coal, 103,086 and 125,927; coke, 5,277 and 6,005; 
forest products, 12,242 and 16,821: ore, 1,216 and 3,194; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 133,534 and 183,470: miscellaneous, 140,480 and 184,203; total, 
1933, 435,652; 1932, 571,678; 1931, 713,128. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1933 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 
1933 1932 1931 


Week ended on January 7........... 435,652 571,678 713,128 
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The Value of a Traffic Department 


(By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph. D., Professor of Commerce and Transportation, University of Pennsylvania) 


cloudless sky and business is forging ahead under the mo- 
, mentum of good times, executives are likely to be somewhat 
penign in dealing with the administration of the departments 
of their industries and a large organization is a matter in which 
the executives may take some degree of paternal pride. It is 
otherwise, however, when the sun of prosperity is obscured 
by the lowering clouds of depression. Executives then feel the 
pressure of retrenchment and are seeking superfluous depart- 
ments and employes to enable them to clear ship to weather 
the gales of hard times. 

In good times and in bad, in prosperity and depression, when 
industry is in high-gear and when it is in low-gear, an industrial 
trafic department is a necessary part of every industry and 
commercial organization that has any freight traffic to ship by 
railroad, railway express, electric railway, steamship, motor 
carrier, pipe line, airway, or any other form of transport. A 
well organized traffic department under the direction of a com- 
petent traffic manager is a necessity to assure industrial and 
commercial establishments the benefits of adequate transpor- 
tation service at proper rates. Discriminating selection must 
be made of the services of the various types of carriers and the 
several carriers of each type in order to obtain the best trans- 
portation values that are consistent with the type of transpor- 
tation service desired and with the conservation of the proper- 
ties of the carriers performing the transportation services. A 
good traffic manager not only serves the interests of the com- 
pany that employs him, but conserves the best interests of the 
carriers that supply the transportation services. 

An industrial traffic department should be judged by its 
results, not by its promises. It is not the claims made for the 
department by its manager, but the actual tangible results 
measured in service and in dollars and cents that place an 
industrial traffic department on a permanently sound basis of 
appreciation with the managers of the industry it serves. 
Traffic departments are able to do this by saving huge sums 
for their companies, by improving distribution practices, by 
selecting proper routes, by analyzing rate and tariff problems, 
by discovering the remedies for transportation difficulties, and 
by eliminating waste in transportation. 

The case for the industrial traffic manager is best presented 
by the testimony of competent witnesses and not by abstract 
generalizations, valid though the latter may be. The actual ex- 
perience of traffic managers, industrial executives, and others 
qualified to testify by observation. and experience, is the best 
evidence to bring into court. 


|‘ times of prosperity, when the sun of plenty shines in a 


Marshaling the Evidence 


In marshaling the evidence in this brief presentation, care 
must be exercised to assure that the testimony adduced will 
represent the points of view of qualified experts in the field of 
traffic management, whose testimony will be constructive and 
not merely cumulative. 


One of the foremost industrial traffic managers in the 
United States is T. T. Harkrader, director of traffic of the 
American Tobacco Company, New York. Mr. Harkrader rep- 
resents one of the largest industrial combinations in this coun- 
try. He directs a traffic department that has national scope 
and deals with all phases of the transportation aspects of dis- 
tribution. In addition to the importance of the department and 
of the company Mr. Harkrader represents, he has served with 
great distinction as president of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America, as president of the New York Traffic Club, and as 
a director of the National Industrial Traffic League. Those 
who have had the privilege of association with Mr. Harkrader 
know the constructive manner in which he deals with traffic 
problems, and everyone who has the slightest interest in traffic 
and transportation appreciates his qualifications as one of the 
outstanding traffic executives of the United States to speak on 
trafic management and its value to commercial and industrial 
establishments. He says his company reduces by a half-million 
dollars annually its freight rate bills on raw materials, by re- 
ducing the hauls on raw materials through the use of modern 
Warehouses and redrying plants located at strategic rate and 
distribution points, thus eliminating waste in transportation and 
Improving the program of distribution. 

This department also has cut a quarter of a million dollars 
from its annual transportation bill by reducing the weight of 
the containers used in shipping the outbound products, cigar- 
ettes, throughout the world. This is a substantial saving from 
an item that the uninitiated might think a detail too insig- 
nificant to merit the attention of a great traffic department and 





a busy traffic manager. The purchasing department cooperates 
with the traffic department-in order to assure the greatest 
economy in purchasing goods and the transportation services 
necessary to lay the goods down where they are needed. The 
purchasing agent does not buy anything until the traffic depart- 
ment has given the purchasing department complete informa- 
tion with respect to transportation rates, minimum weights, 
routes, and other pertinent details, so that the goods may be 
bought at the proper places, at the proper prices, and in the 
proper quantities. 


Value to a Textile Mill 


O. C. Holleran of the Calloway Mills, La Grange, Georgia, 
cites an interesting illustration of the value of a competent 
trafic manager to a textile mill. This traffic department, by 
exploiting the necessary expert knowledge, was able to obtain 
advantageous rate adjustment from its mill to more than five 
hundred points in one year, in addition to saving several thou- 
sand dollars in routing freight shipments and in auditing freight 
bills properly, and further savings through the prompt collec- 
tion of the full value of lost or damaged goods through claims 
filed against the carriers responsible for the loss and damage. 
This traffic department was also able to improve the transpor- 
tation service of the plant by giving expert advice in connection 
with the proper loading of shipments. In two years this de- 
partment was able to point to savings of $37,000 in the trans- 
portation costs of the company. 

Another prominent industrial traffic manager, R. W. Camp- 
bell, manager of the Traffic Department of the Butler Paper 
Corporations, and a director in the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America and in the National Industrial Traffic League, says: 


The accounting, purchasing, sales, operating, and manufacturing 
departments, all speak for themselves. Everyone is familiar, in a 
general way, with the functions of these established departments, 
but when it comes to the traffic department it is an entirely different 
matter. Very few business executives are familiar with the work 
of the traffic department. 

My attention was recently called to a traffic department which 
had adopted a platform embracing the following elements: 

1. Service—To hold customers. 

2. Savings—To increase profits, or to lessen competition. 

3. Sales—To effect additional sales through the influ- 
ence of traffic connections. 

4. Traffic Sales Surveys—To create new Sales territories. 

The aim of this traffic department is to show a cash profit or 
return upon the investment represented in its establishment and 
maintenance. This particular traffic department makes monthly re- 
ports. In these reports it shows how it accomplishes the ‘ideal’ or 
“aim” stated in its platform. 


Another traffic department has capitalized the phrase “one 
half of one per cent,’ and has put a “kick” into it. It calls 
attention to the net profit of one-half of one per cent for normal 
times. On the basis of $50,000 saved by the traffic department 
annually, this would be equivalent to a net profit on $10,000,000 
in gross sales. This particular company has several branches, 
and its traffic department points out that not one of these 
branches sells that much goods in a year’s time. Therefore, 
the traffic department is of greater value than any other single 
branch. It further justifies this position by showing that the 
service given by the traffic department is worth the investment, 
without any savings. Therefore, the savings are all profit. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce conducted an impartial 
survey of traffic management. This government agency was 
urged to undertake this work by the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, and the study was made with the active cooperation 
of the Associated Traffic Clubs, the National Industrial Traffic 
League, the Regional Advisory Boards of the American Rail- 
way Association, and chambers of commerce throughout the 
United States. The report of the findings of this governmental 
body stated, in part: 


A traffic department as an integral part of the organization is 
widely recognized as necessary, not only to assist in the productive 
and distributive phases of the work, but in order to keep a firm in 
business. The basic reason for this is economy. It does not profit 
a company to transact a huge volume of business without financial 
return. Waste must be eliminated and savings made, to accomplish 
which traffic administration is considered indispensable. 


Why a Traffic Department? 

The reasons Why industrial and commercial concerns must 
have traffic departments can be grouped into the following out- 
standing classes: 

1. To save money by reducing the companies’ trans- 


portation bills. 
2. To reduce waste in transportation. 
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3. To improve the service rendered to their patrons. 
4. To assist in the efficient operation of the businesses. 
5. To obtain transportation services of vital importance 
to the industries which are difficult to obtain. 

To improve the coordination of department of the 
industries having duties to perform in connection 
with purchase, sale, production, and distribution. 


= 


Much has been said about the importance of industrial traf- 
fic departments and much more needs to be said if the in- 
quiries that come to the writer are an indication. 

It is unfortunate that there are many otherwise capable 
business executives who have vague and often erroneous ideas 
of the work of industrial traffic managers. Traffic managers 
are sometimes thought of as “glorified shipping clerks,’ whose 
duties begin and end with the checking of freight bills, the 
routing of shipments, and a few other similar elementary 
tasks. There are, unfortunately, traffic managers whose work 
does not rise to high standards, but the men who bear the 
titles of traffic managers in important industrial corporations 
and commercial organizations occupy positions of authority and 
responsibility. 

The importance of traffic work is recognized by the execu- 
tive heads of large industrial and commercial enterprises, and 
smaller organizations are following the lead of their larger 
rivals. The industrial traffic department becomes an especially 
important part of business organizations in periods of indus- 
trial depression when the scarcity of business intensifies com- 
petition and when every nook and cranny of the United States 
and of the world is searched for possible markets. The in- 
creasing emphasis placed on distribution also requires expert 
traffic assistance in order to reduce the costs and to improve 
the efficiency of transportation as a factor in distribution. 


What Must a Traffic Manager Know? 


The rights and responsibilities placed. on shippers by fed- 
eral and state legislation and the necessity of keeping indus- 
trial operating costs down to the minimum, because of the 
pressure of competition, have made the position of the indus- 
trial traffic manager an indispensable post in every industry. 
An efficient industrial traffic manager is the product of inten- 
sified training and technical education. His education is never 
completed, for he must keep abreast of the march of progress. 
He must have a comprehensive knowledge of manufacturing 
costs and processes, commercial geography and transportation 
customs throughout the world. He must be familiar with legal 
procedure. The law in connection with the transportation of 
goods is becoming more perplexing with each new law and 
each court decision. 

A good industrial traffic manager must have a _ sound 
knowledge of rates, the interpretation and application of freight 
tariffs, the principles underlying rate construction, classifica- 
tion procedure, and procedure in rate adjustments. He must 
have ability to make a survey of the output of the company he 
represents from a transportation point of view, to discover ex- 
isting discriminations, and to eliminate them in order to reduce 
the industry’s transportation costs in connection with inbound 
and outbound tonnage. Mr. Harkrader puts it this way: 


The traffic department is regarded as being “off to itself.’’ The 
management has no clear notion whether or not the administration 
of it is efficient. Its activities are not well understood, because some 
routine activities are visible, but the most important ones are not. 
Or, stating it another way, we hear the statement that some traffic 
managers have not thoroughly sold themselves or the traffic adminis- 
tration idea to their managements. 

There is little uniformity in industrial business operation. Every 

business is developed in the manner best suited to its successful 
operation. . . . Traffic administration cannot occupy the same sphere 
in all business. — 
: In dealing with our own people, we (traffic managers) should talk 
in a language that they comprehend. If we are talking freight rates, 
we should talk cost per thousands, or dozen, or gross, or tons, and 
not in cents per hundred pounds, if hundred pounds is not our price 
unit. Technical knowledge is necessary, but it must be coupled with 
the proper interpretation as applied to an individual business, other- 
wise it is not so valuable. 

The traffic manager should know two businesses. He~ should 
know the transportation business to the extent that he can make his 
way around. He should know still more thoroughly the business of 
his own company. He should have a good general knowledge of it— 
buying, fabrication, selling, accounting. Because, after all, you can 
employ lawyers to try cases, you can employ rate experts: what the 
traffic managers require is a sense to know how things should be 
done. If the traffic manager has operating ability, as he gets a grasp 
= Pow business of his company, his authority naturally will be 
extended. 


Scientific men in the field of industrial traffic management 
agree that the industrial traffic manager, if he is to be of 
greatest possible service to the company employing him, should 
shape the transportation policy of his company; he should be 
the spokesman of his company in all traffic matters; he should 
be free from the influence or control of other department ex- 
ecutives; and he should control all of the transportation and 
traffic affairs of his company. 

An industrial traffic manager and a departmental staff to 
assist him are not luxuries for large concerns but necessities 
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for all industries. He is a vital necessity in every industry oy 
commercial enterprise of any size in these times of keen ip. 
dustrial and commercial competition and transportation change, 

Mr. Campbell calls attention to a successful traffic depart. 
ment which has adopted the following slogan: 


The traffic department is a ‘‘by-product’’ department, like by. 
products it adds to income, unlike by-products it incurs no expense, 
no capital investment, no credit losses. 


In Great Britain, a vigorous and growing professional] ip. 
dustrial traffic group is spreading the gospel of the value of 
industrial traffic management to industry. In a recent address 
in Liverpool, Frederick Smith, a member of the Industria] 
Transport Association, and central transport executive of Uni. 
lever, Ltd., said: 

Though the traffic profession is of recent growth, its development 
has been on well-defined lines and it has already evolved very con- 
siderably from the standard of its earlier condition. Originally, the 
transport manager came into being to protect his firm’s interests 
against the railway and shipping companies, and this was really the 
raison d’etre for his existence. The development of goods movements 
by road has overcome the necessity for this close watch, by the 
further advantage it gives him in the distribution of goods. This 
has greatly increased the sphere of the transport manager’s work. 
Today’s vital problem is distribution; that is, the final service to the 
customer. In the past, the transport manager was largely under the 
sales department, whose servant he was. This restricted the recog- 
nition that should be given to the important part he plays in indus- 
trial activity. In progressive firms today, however, all this has been 
changed, and the transport manager has immediate access to his 
board of directors. 


What Must Industrial Traffic Men Do? 


If industrial traffic management is as valuable to business 
as those who are qualified to know and to speak with authority 
on the subject think it is, then, obviously, industrial traffic men 
and the traffic representatives of the carriers should undertake 
the task of bringing the story to the attention of every business 
executive in the United States. Traffic management must be 
sold as a professional vocation worthy of the attention of the 
best men in the country and its value must be emphasized and 
laid before executives who need such service, particularly now 
when the hum of the wheels of industry is low. ‘‘Now is the 
time for men (and women) to come to the aid of the pro- 
fession.” 


NORTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


The tenth annual meeting of the Northwest Shippers’ Ad- 
visory Board will be held at the Raddison Hotel; Minneapolis, 
January 31. Car loadings in the territory will be estimated for 
the first three months of the year and the condition of the 
railroads reported on. Ray Bowden will speak on “The Wheat 
Market Situation” and F. W. Murphy will speak on “The 
Economic Situation Generally.” General transportation condi- 
tions will be reviewed by L. M. Betts, car servcie division, 
American Railway Association, Washington, D. C. A feature 
of the morning meeting will be a review of the benefits to the 
northwest of the board work by former general chairmen J. F. 
Reed, Curtis L. Mosher, R. F. Gunkelman, and W. H. Perry. 
In the afternoon, P. F. Scheunemann will present the ‘Aims, 
Objects and Necessity for the Citizens’ Transportation League,” 
from the shipper point of view, while the railroad view will 
be stated by F. G. Dorety. 


RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


In the middle of November, 1932, Class I steam railways, 
according to a compilation of the Commission’s bureau of statis- 
tics, had a total of 1,013,178 employes, a decrease of 13.34 per 
cent in comparison with the same time in 1931. That number 
was a falling off from 1,033,225 in October, 1932. The number 
of employes in the different classes in the middle of November, 
1932, and the percentage of decrease in each class in com: 
parison with the same period in 1931, follow: 


Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 13,095; 10.72 per cent. 
Professional, clerical, and general, 175,262; 16.23 per cent. Mainte- 
nance of way and structures, 204,060; 13.12 per cent. Maintenance of 
eauipment and stores, 277,847; 11.26 per cent. Transportation (other 
than train, engine, and yard), 129,098; 14.01 per cent. Transportation 
(yardmasters, switch tenders, and hostlers), 13,205; 19.57 per cent. 
Transportation (train and engine service), 20,611; 13,07 per cent. 


REFRIGERATION CAR SERVICE 


General American Tank Car Corporation has concluded 4 
long time contract with the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, 
taking over the entire refrigerator car service on that system. 
The territory covered includes a large part of the southwest 
and far west—over 8,000 miles of railroad operation. This, it is 
expected, will be productive of considerably increased refris- 
erator car loadings. Dairy products and other perishables aré 
produced in abundance in the states coverd by th Rock Island. 
The Colorado melon trade at certain seasons is very extensive. 
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TEXAS MOTOR REGULATION 


WO court decisions relating to the authority of the Texas 

commission in the matter of granting permits for the opera- 
tion of motor trucks and busses have just been rendered. One 
was by a three-judge federal court at Houston, involving the 
question of interstate commerce, and the other was by the 
appellate court at Austin relating to the discretionary powers 
of the commission in passing on applications for permits. 

In the case of the Galveston Truck Line Corporation for 
an injunction against the commission to restrain it from pre- 
venting the company from engaging in the interstate trans- 
portation of freight by truck, the court granted the injunction. 
The opinion declared that the commission ‘was wholly without 
warrant of law” in refusing to grant permission to the com- 
pany to operate in interstate commerce. 

“If, within ten days, the permit to the company is issued, 
a final order will be issued denying the injunction. If, within 
that time, the permit is not issued, the interlocutory order will 
be made permanent,” the court said. 

The company filed the action last August. Subsequently, 
the commission granted permits for the operation of thirteen 
specific trucks into and out of the state. 

“Asserting, however, it had the right to refuse permit to 
engage in interstate commerce wholly within the state, upon 
considerations of public convenience and necessity, it refused 
to grant the company permission to engage in such commerce 
until after a hearing had been had on whether the territory 
sought to be served in that business was already adequately 
served by common carriers, and as to the effect the granting 
of such permit would have on such carriers,” the court said. 

“Without extended discussion, we think it sufficient to say 
that we find the action of the commission in refusing to issue 
the permit requested was wholly without warrant of law. 

“Upon the application and showing made that the com- 
pany intended to and would engage only in interstate com- 
merce, and that it had complied with all provisions of the 
statute, it was the duty of the commission to issue the permit.” 

The court went on to say it thought there was no difference, 
for the purposes of the case in question, “between a link in 
interstate commerce which operates wholly within the state, 
and one which crosses the state line.” 

Power of the commission to determine when and if a pub- 
lic necessity exists in the issuance of permits for the opera- 
tion of trucks and busses was upheld by the state appellate 
court, which reversed and ordered dissolved injunctions that 
had been given to several operators of busses and trucks. The 
injunctions restrained the commission from refusing to issue 
permits. 

_ “The commission, beyond question, has the broad discre- 
tionary power and authority to determine when and if a public 
necessity exists for issuance of a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity to operate a bus line over the public 
highways,” the court held. 

The cases decided were those of George C. Shupee, the 
George A. Scott Truck Line, the Intercity Forwarding Company, 
R. M. Rodgers, T. M. Winkle, and Jacob T. Bradberry. 


STATE TRUCK LEGISLATION 


“Propaganda intended to place upon motor transportation 
heavier burdens of taxation and regulation has resulted in 
specific recommendations by the governors of some twenty 
States to the members of their legislatures,” says the National 
Highway Users Conference, in a statement issued at Washing- 
ton, D. C. “In a great majority of cases the advice has been 
along the lines laid down by those who appear to believe that 
the commercial motor vehicle is a menace to highway traffic 
and not paying its fair share of the upkeep of the roads. A 
few governors have interested themselves in gasoline tax prob- 
lems and three of them are advocating a diversion of the gas- 
oline tax receipts to purposes other than the building and main- 
tenance of highways.” 

The statement continues as follows: 


In Rhode Island, the governor recommended the transfer of all 
8asoline tax receipts from the state Board of Public Roads to the 
Seneral state fund, to be used for unemployment relief. The gov- 
pe of North Carolina has recommended the diversion for two years 
pe $2,000,000 annualy from the state highway fund and the governor 
: North Dakota suggests that the one cent gasoline tax now going 
0 the counties be used for poor relief in those counties. 





The governor of Nebraska suggests a reduction of the gasoline 
tax from 4 to 3 cents a gallon. He also advocates the repeal of the 
truck law, declaring that it is so drastic as seriously to handicap 
operation. 

Among those advocating more drastic regulation of the com- 
mercial motor vehicle are the governors of Vermont, Colorado, Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, South Dakota and Pennsylvania. 

Governor Floyd B. Olson of Minnesota advocates a ‘‘substantial’”’ 
increase in the license tax upon common carrier and contract trucks 
and busses. Governor Lewis J. Brann of Maine did not go so far as 
to specifically recommend but he did suggest that the legislature 
a the advisability of an excise tax upon bus lines and large 
rucks. 

Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, who recently en- 
deavored to enlist the support of all state governors for his plan to 
place a limitation upon trucks, lower than that recommended by the 
American Association of ‘State Highway Officials, specifically urged 
upon the legislators the advisability of far more drastic regulations 
for commercial motor vehicles than are now provided. He asserted 
in his message that, “the railroads pay for their rights of way, for 
construction, for ties and rails,’’ adding, ‘‘they pay interest on their 
investment and taxes on their property. The trucks use road beds 
wholly at public expense. It is not good public policy to let the 
trucks ruin the railroads and injure investors in railroad securities.”’ 

The governor of South Dakota, Tom Berry, appears to be not 
wholly consistent as to what should be done but he does recommend 
to the legislature that it give its ‘“‘earnest attention’ to the use of 
the highways by busses and heavy traffic trucks and says that ‘‘such 
earriers should have no reason to complain if they are placed in the 
same position as other carriers in the same field of endeavor, so far 
as the state and its support of local institutions is concerned.”’ He 
added, however, that ‘‘these vehicles should not be discriminated 
against and neither should they be favored.”’ 

Governor Wilson of Vermont advocated further regulation of 
heavy trucks, “especially those from other states.’’ He suggested an 
adjustment of registration fees on the basis of weight. 

Governor Adams of Colorado also advocated the regulation of 
busses and trucks so as to control sizes and weights. 

Governor Harry Horner of Illinois recommended the enactment of 
laws empowering the Illinois Commerce Commission to regulate the 
trucking and motor transportation industry of that state, declaring 
that motor truck operators should be required to pay a just and 
reasonable charge for the use of the roads and thus increase our 
state revenues.” 

Governor J. E. Erickson of Montana recommended that the rail- 
road commission should be given further power to regulate motor 
transportation. He would have the commission authorized to regu- 
late speed of motor trucks, their size, weight of loads they carry and 
qualifications of drivers. He also advocated a consideration of the 
proposal to tax the commercial motor vehicle. 

Cc. Ben Ross, governor of Idaho, is another one who disregards 
the conclusions of the United States Bureau of Public Roads that the 
heavy traffic is not responsible for the breaking down of the high- 
ways. He recommends that the legislature consider the further regu- 
lation and taxation of the commercial motor vehicle, saying that 
when there is taken into consideration the ‘‘wear and tear” upon 
improved roads by such vehicles, they should pay for their use. 





HIGHWAY UPKEEP 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, in The Wall Street Journal) 
Last summer the Salter Committee on Road and Rail Trans- 


port (England) published its report. It seemed to this writer 
(as he then stated) that the Committee had done an extremely 
good job in that its proposals were solidly (and unanimously) 
based on what were practically admitted facts. As is but 
natural these proposals adversely affected a number of “in- 
terests” in the field of highway transportation and a storm of 
protests arose. The Committee has now made public its answers 
to these protests and to the general criticisms evoked by its 
recommendations. Neither these protests nor the Committee’s 
answers shake this writer’s opinion that the report goes straight 
to the heart of the matter and that its logic is irrefragable. 

It should be remembered that the Committee was con- 
cerned by its terms of reference solely with “trucks”; passenger- 
motors were not in question. The latter entered into the dis- 
cussion solely because in allotting to freight-carrying motors 
their share of the total cost of highway maintenance it was 
necessary to pro-rate that total cost—sixty millions sterling 
—over all motor-vehicles so as to ascertain the proper share 
of each class. As will be remembered, the Committee found 
that the share of the “trucks” was £23,500,000. 

The Committee’s report was attacked on several grounds. 
It was first alleged that all highway costs should not be assessed 
on motor-vehicles. Considering the obvious facts of highway 
use in these times it is difficult to question the justice of such 
assessment. Next it was asserted that the figure of sixty 
millions was too high. The Committee points out that careful 
examination of recent expenditures indicates the reverse, and 
it reminds critics that it had recommended review of the 
figure after five years. 

Great dissatisfaction was expressed over the increased 
license duties proposed for heavy vehicles. To this the Com- 
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mittee replied that the increase was in fact overdue on vehicles 
exceeding five tons, which pay at present no more duty on, 
for example, a twelve-ton truck than is paid by a five-ton truck 
—notwithstanding the increased wear and tear on the heavier 
units on the road. In addition to this the larger units consume 
relatively to weight and capacity less fuel than do the smaller 
units, and thus escape some of the incidence of the petrol 
tax. This latter consideration, moreover, governed the Com- 
mittee’s proposals for vehicles using fuels other than petrol. 

Finally, the Committee reminds its critics that its recom- 
mendations as to the licensing (under the “convenience and 
necessity” principle) of common and contract carriers were not 
designed to penalize the highway carriers in competition with 
the rails, but solely to introduce order into the transportation 
of freight by road, in the interest of the public at large, in- 
cluding the motor industry. Representatives of the latter 
industry themselves described the conditions which make neces- 
sary such a control. 

Thus from the bath of protest and criticisms to which the 
report has been subjected in the past five months it emerges 
(as this writer sees it) intact as to principles and logic, and 
he ventures to assert that those principles and that logic apply 
with equal force to the problems as presented in this country. 
Unless motor-owners are prepared to demand a subsidy from 
the public they cannot logically object to paying their way, 
and payment of highway maintenance costs—all of them—is 
logically part of the bill. They should not be asked—and they 
are not asked—to pay more. They cannot object to reasonbale 
restrictions on their use of highways in the interest of public 
safety, and the logic of the “convenience and necessity” prin- 
ciple for commercial carriers is equally clear. They are entitled 
to demand that the gasoline taxes shall be reserved as their 
contribution toward highway maintenance costs, no matter what 
be the use to which the taxing authority may put the resulting 
revenues. But license fees paid plus gasoline taxes paid should 
meet the road bills. Is there any good reason to the contrary? 
Is there any reasonable doubt concerning the principles of the 


matter? Is there any great difficulty in applying them to the 
facts? 

The “Frankfurter Zeitung” published some weeks ago a 
remarkably interesting supplement dealing with Germany’s 


transportation agencies—rail, road, water and air. The heart 
of its conclusions is in one sentence: “The individual agencies 
of transportation must come to ‘Zusammen-Arbeit’ (co-ordina- 
tion and cooperation) so that each may best actualize its 
natural potentiality.” The public is entitled to so much; no 
transportation agency is entitled to more, nor should any be 
restricted to less than this. 


JOINT RAIL AND HIGHWAY USERS’ COMMITTEE 

In an effort to hasten the completion of a report to be 
made to the National Transportation Committee, the Joint Com- 
mittee of Railway and Highway Users met Jan. 18 in New 
York. Prior to the meeting the railroad executives on the 
joint committee conferred with the advisory committee of the 
Association of Railway Executives. 

It is understood that the only matter holding up the re- 
port is a disagreement concerning limitations of lengths of 
trucks and trailers. The trucking interests, it was said, wished 
to have included in the report recommendations that trucks of 
a maximum length of forty-five feet be allowed to remain on the 
highways, but that the railroads considered this a matter for 
individual legislative action and did not deem it fitting to in- 
clude the recommendation jin the report. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR 


J. L. Keeshin, president of the American Highway Freight 
Association, calls attention to an error in the last line of the 
first paragraph under “Motor Vehicle Regulation,” on page 81 
of the January 14 Traffic World. He says industrial trucks are 
not included in the bill. Their inclusion was considered at first 
but later it was decided to omit them. 


N. Y. STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The several times postponed date for the establishment 
of pick-up and delivery service in the New York metropolitan 
area has been postponed from January 17 to March 17. The 
Commission has extended the effective date of its sixth section 
permission permitting the publication of the rates on less than 
statutory notice to the last day mentioned. The carriers, ac- 
cording to reports, have thus far been unable to meet the 
suggestion of the Commission’s board of suspension that they 
more definitely define the areas in which charges in addition 
to the line-haul rates will apply. This effort is the one in 
which all the carriers serving the metropolitan area are acting 
jointly. 
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MEETING TRUCK COMPETITION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Mr. H. H. Kelly’s statement quoted on page 32 of the 
January 7 Traffic World, “what is needed most of all, in con. 
sideration of the problem of regulating motor vehicles, is more 
factual data,” is a restatement of the fourth plank of your 
current platform appearing first in its present form in your 
issue of June 18, following your editorial of June 11, “Motor 
Transportation.” 

Transportation agencies, including for-hire trucks and 
busses, may well give thanks that the realization of the need 
for facts concerning motor transportation is constantly spread. 
ing. A general awakening to the inherent danger of so-called 
solutions not grounded on facts gives promise that needed facts 
will be determined. With their determination will come a 
new era in which all economically justified instrumentalities 
of transportation will find their place. 

However, fact-finding is a slow and painful process; pend. 
ing the gathering of needed factual data, what is to sustain 
transportation agencies vitally necessary to the public interest 
served? Probably the question answers itself. If the agency 
is of vital necessity the public interest served will see that 
it lives. 

The Texas Mexican Railway believes that rail, as well as 
for-hire truck operators, have placed too. much dependence in 
actual and prospective regulation of motor trucks. Within the 
last year Texans have watched the tightening of regulations 
governing the operation of motor trucks under two legislative 
acts passed in 1931. One of these is applicable to all motor 
trucks. It contains police regulations limiting the size, weight, 
speed, etc., of trucks, and has undoubtedly justified itseif by 
decreasing the road hazard. The other act, regulating rates and 
service of for-hire trucks, has also been of benefit in that 
it has partially eliminated the “fly-by-night” truck operator. 
However, we do not believe that either act has made or will 
make a material change in the division of available traffic 
between the rails and the trucks. 

In a study of our own situation these facts stand out: 


First: A truck carrying 7,000 pounds (Texas tonnage limit) 
of average less than carload freight, if its compensation be rates 
found reasonable by the Commission, will earn per truck mile 
78.75c at forty miles, 44.55c at 110 miles and 36.96c at 161 miles. 

Second: The present cost of operating a truck capable of 
errs a 7,000-pound load is about 12 cents per loaded truck 
mile. 

Third: The shipper with short haul traffic in volume will not 
forego the profit represented by the difference between gross 
oom ig under the first fact and cost of operation under the 
second. 

Fourth: The future, so far as we can determine, holds no 
promise that regulation or taxation will absorb a sufficient amount 
of the present profit in private truck operation to permit the 
maintenance of the present level of regulated short haul rates. 
(In Texas, regulated for-hire truck rates are usually equivalent 
to rail rates.) 

Fifth: For-hire trucks with regulated rates are rapidly be- 
ing replaced by private trucks. 


With these facts before us we made effective, late in De- 
cember, the following scale of first class rates: 


40 miles and less......... $ .36 
65 and over 40 miles..... 41 
85 and over 65 miles..... .46 
110 and over 85 miles..... 51 
130 and over 110 miles..... 56 
161 and over 130 miles..... .61 


Lower classes were established on the consolidated south- 
western cases’ relationship to first class, observing Class D 
as minimum. 

The rates are applicable to intrastate traffic, also to import, 
export, coastwise and intercoastal traffic via Corpus Christi. 

The scale is our best judgment of the rates required to 
meet private truck competition in this section under present 
operating costs, subject to a return of some profit for rail 
transportation. 

We do not expect the rates immediately to return traffic 
moving by truck to our rails, but we do confidently believe that 
the scale will slow up the expension of private trucking. 

The rates reduce prior class rates as much as fifty per cent 
in some instances, yet the reduction in our gross revenue based 
on detailed study of a year’s traffic will be only fifty-three 
hundredths of one per cent. 

Five per cent of our local traffic in the year studied paid 
rates producing an earning in excess of twelve cents per 
loaded truck mile. Because of truck competition, our class rates 
had become a yardstick for measuring truck profit rather than 
the means of holding traffic to our rails. Because of high truck 
profit on short hauls, trucks were making many unprofitable 
long haul trips, but their return from -truck operation as 4 
whole continued on a satisfactory basis. 

We believe that rates on many rail carriers are still in 
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One hundred years ago, a few sturdy pioneers bargained 
with the Muncie Indians for land on which to plant an 
obscure settlement. One hundred weeks ago, the name 
of Muncie was on the lips of all America—as the scene 
of a resultful war against the forces of depression. 

The foresight and the determination which developed 
and made practical ‘“The Muncie Plan”’ of re-employ- 
ment has also made an industrially and commercially 
aggressive community. 


So, it is no miracle that, while of only 45,548 population, 


Muncie is the home of 125 factories—with a total payroll 
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MUNCIE, INDIANA 


A CITY THAT GETS THINGS DONE 
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of $12,000,000 yearly—and an output of $150,000,000 


No wonder that the bonded debt is but 





in goods. 
one-fifth of the legal capacity and that Muncie 
bonds enjoy an A.A.A.1 rating. And no wonder 
that 70% of Muncie families live in homes they 
are buying, or own. 

Situation, of course, has helped make Muncie 
Climate is healthful and 


the city that it is. 


temperate; raw resources are economically 
nearby. 

The famous ‘‘on time”’ service of Chesapeake and 
Ohio lines figures prominently in the daily move- 
ment of Muncie commerce. From the Great 
Lakes to the Virginia shore, C. & O. is coopera- 
tively engaged in bringing in materials and taking 
away finished products. C. & O. regards its rela- 


tions with so vigorous a community as a major 


privilege and a proof of service well provided. 
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the condition in which our study showed our rates to be. A 
general downward revision of high short haul rates in this 
territory must come if carriers are to prevent trucks using 
short haul profit to cover their long haul losses. 
C. M. Fish, Traffic Manager, 
The Texas Mexican Ry. Co. 
Laredo, Tex., Jan. 13, 1933. 


CLAIM PREVENTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

After having made a survey of claim prevention extending 
over a period of years, visiting one hundred large firms, adopt- 
ing the best features of their systems, and trying out, adding, 
and discarding, all with the idea of arriving at a point of zero 
claims of any kind extending over a period of time and coming 
about naturally without any pressure except education of 
shipper, carrier, and employe, and customer, I have come to 
the following conclusions: 


1. The benefits of a traffic system based on prevention of all 
transportation waste are not understood by business men. 

2. The criticism I have heard of my own activities is that “of 
course, it is easy for him, as he is merely a traffic manager for a 
comparatively small jobbing firm.’’ This shows a closed, frozen asset 
mind of the executives taking this view. No new ideas or constructive 
suggestions will ever be permitted in their organizations by such men. 
They lose thousands of dollars annually, because the methods of forty 
years ago are putting them in the red. 

3. The procedure, set-up, and action of the prevention committees 
of the advisory boards to date show that they also are afraid of some- 
one, or something, and of the general subject. All select some few 
commodities and work to small benefit, if any. 

4. The claim prevention bureaus of the railroads have plenty to 
spare of information that can be used by shippers, but no one knows 
how or when to use this information. 

. The danger of submerging the human element prevails. In 
the old days, the head of the firm knew his customers. With our 
growth, this vital phase of business conduct has been delegated to 
others. Employes have been experted to death, but not executives. 
The frozen minds of sub-executives stop all prevention. ‘‘No”’ is the 
first answer to all suggestions for improvement, and the idea has 
to be fought through opposition over a long period of time. 

6. As Joe Marshall says, ‘‘nine thousand trade associations await 
proper circulation of prevention material concerning commodities, 
practices and systems.”’ 

There is only one solution. First, sell the business man, no 
matter how large or small, the fact that prevention of transportation 
leaks puts just as many dollars in his pockets as accident or fire 
prevention and you have started on the right road. Today someone 
in every business, preferably a young man, should study each claim 
for failure in loss, damage, overcharge, undercharge, mis-routing, de- 
lay, to find the apparent causes, write his carrier and shipper, and 
the = should persevere with their joint efforts until that picture 
is cured. 


The business man who allows no prevention work under 
his roof is like the man who bought a suit with two pairs of 
pants and burned a hole in the coat the first day he owned 
the suit. Most businessmen listen to their traffic men, who are 
afraid of proper prevention. I do not blame the traffic men. I 
once asked one of the owners of America’s largest eastern busi- 
ness institutions what he would do if his traffic department 
were to have no claims against carriers. He replied: “I would 
close the department.” Such shallow judgment in our best 
executives shows they know nothing of the true benefits of 
perfect transportation. 


The average traffic manager is required to believe in claim 
accumulation. His tries at prevention are prefunctory and 
limited. One of the largest firms in the country has a traffic 
manager who told me he had enough grief over his desk every 
day in traffic routine work to keep his entire department busy 
without trifling with prevention matters. A writer on research 
has said: “In default of effective study of such problems, we 
drift and then surge.” This subject will drift and surge for the 
next fifty years unless American business men are taught the 
true importance of elimination of all waste in the transportation 
of their affairs. The two most efficient men, we are told, in 
business generally are the men who can get along with their 
fellows and keep their minds open to new ideas. The two most 
efficient railroad officers I have heard of in my experience are, 
first, the general manager of a mid-west road who, when ap- 
proached with a new idea, instead of saying “no,” said: “Is 
there any reason why we cannot do it?’ The other was an 
eastern president making a western inspection trip. He was 
asked by a business friend if he was out finding fault with his 
men and said: “No. I am out to find out what is wrong in my 
own Office.” The only real way to prevent failure in transporta- 
tion is to get in and prevent it. When the boss is convinced 


it is money in his pocket, a claim prevented will be just as 
important as preventing an accident or injury to a person or 
preventing a disastrous fire. 

It will be well for all youngsters to study the subject any- 
way because when big business once realizes the far reaching 
benefits of a traffic system based on prevention, it will be awfully 
unfashionable to have any kinds of claims against carrier—rail, 
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In fact, just as unfashionable as it is now to 
have a succession of accidents or fires. Profits are made on 
sales but dividends are made on satisfaction. Prevention of a] 
failures in transportation known as claims brings satisfactiop 
to shipper, buyer, seller, receiver, carrier, and ultimate cop. 
sumer or customer. The traffic man who enjoys perfect pre. 
vention conditions instead of becoming the slave of things 
escapes the tyranny of things. Proper prevention reaches into 
all of the other departments of a business and eliminates al] 
waste in handling invoices, travel, and useless talk betwee 
departments, reduces useless form-letter writing, and finally, ties 
the traffic department into proper co-operation with the pur. 
chase, credit, sales, audit, and advertising departments. 

Carlisle B. Pirie, Chairman, 

New Freight Claim Prevention Committee, 

Pacific Coast Advisory Board. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 14, 1933. 


water, or truck. 





O. et al. 

Alleges violation of first three sections of act, and seeks order 
commanding defendants to cease and desist from_violations and 
to cancel any and all tariff provisions that were first made ef- 
fective on and after October 22, 1932, providing charges for the 
loading or unloading of freight by crane in the Boroughs of Brook- 
lyn, Queens, Manhattan and the Bronx in New York City where 
such loading or unloading is performed by cranes either at indi- 
vidual terminals of said carriers, the so-called contract terminals 
of the Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal and Jay Street Ter- 
minal, or to and from lighters or carfloats; and to establish and 
put in effect proper tariff provisions for the rendition of such 
loading and unloading service by station cranes without charge. 
Alleges charges for loading and unloading of freight by carriers’ 
eranes are in violation sections 1 and 3. Shippers and receivers of 
freight weighing less than 1,000 pounds a package or piece when 
delivered at New York dock terminals preferred. 


No. 25704. Sub No. 1. Chamber of Commerce of the Borough of 
Queens, City of New York, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Similar complaint and prayer. 

No. 25704. Sub. No. 2. Wholesale Marble Dealers’ Credit Association 
et al. New York, N. Y., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Similar complaint and prayer. Also asks reparation. 

No. 25704. Sub No. 3. South Third Street Metal Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
vs. B. & O. et al. 

Similar complaint and prayer. Also asks reparation. 

No. 25704. Sub No. 4. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., New 
You, N. yy. v4. B & OC. ot ab 
Similar complaint and prayer. 
No. 25706. Dawson Produce Co. et al., 
A. FT. & BS. 3. Ot. ms. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, vegetables and lettuce, 
points in Colo. to points in Okla. as compared with rates to Kan- 
sas points. Ask rates and reparation. 

No. 25707. Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, IIl., vs. 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 4, sulphate of 
ammonia, Weirton, W. Va., to Wagener, and other points in S. C. 
and St. Paul, N. C. Asks reparation. 

No. 25708. Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Ft. S. & W. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, casinghead gasoline, Boley, Okla., to Mer- 
aux, La. Asks reparation. 

No. 25709. Michigan Valve & Foundry Co., Detroit, Mich., vs. Alton 
et al. 

Rates in violation Sections 1 and 3, iron body gate valves and 
fire hydrants or fire plugs, Detroit, Mich., to points in C. F, A. 
and Trunk Line territories, as compared with rates on iron pipe 
fittings or connections. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25710. J. W. Patterson doing business as J. W. Patterson Com- 
mission Co. et al., Atlanta, Ga., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, horses and mules, points in Ind., Ia., Mo. 
Tex., Okla., Neb., Kan. and Colo. to Montgomery, Ala., Anderson, 
S. C., Atlanta and other Georgia points. Ask rates and reparation 

No. 25711. Big Sandy Fruit Co. et al., Pikeville, Ky., vs. A. C. & 
et al. 

Unreasonable rates, various commodities including canned goods, 
miscellaneous groceries, feeds, fruits and vegetables, hardware, 
etc., points in C. F. A. and Trunk Line territories, Kan., Mo., and 
Neb. to Pikeville and Paintsville, Ky. Ask reparation. © 

No. 25712. Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. Southern 
Pacific Co. et al. 

Rates and charges, bulk wheat, Mosquero, N. M., to Los Angeles, 

Calif., via Amarillo, Tex., in violation section 1. Asks reparation. 
No, oe Albers Bros. Milling Co., Portland, Ore., vs. Camas Prairie 
et al. . 

Charges, in violation Sections 1 and 3, flour, manufactured 10 
transit from wheat shipped into Portland from points in Ida. 
Mont. and Wash., Portland, Ore., to Ferndale, Wash. Receivers 
of flour at Everett, Wash., and points on G. N. and N. P., south 


Also asks reparation. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., vs. 


Pennsy!]vania 


of Everett, Wash., preferred. Asks joint through rates and 
reparation. 
No. 25714. B. M. Woodworth, Cotati, Calif., vs. S. P 


Rates and charges in vioaltion Sections 1 and 6, feeder cattle, 
Chiloquin, Ore., to Oakdale, Calif., previously shipped fram 
Nelson, Calif., to Chiloquin, Ore. Asks cease and desist order, 
waiver of outstanding charges and reparation. 

No. 25715. Louisiana Highway Commission, Baton Rouge, La., VS 
L. & A. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, sand and gravel, and related 
commodities, Reader and Antoine, Ark., to Carroll and Atkins, 
La. Asks rates and reparation. 
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HE year-after-year regularity with which you 

receive your daily newspaper has taught you to 
rely on it. Every morning or evening, invariably, it 
is exactly where you expect it. Droughts, famines, 
storms — even earthquakes— do not stop the gigan- 
tic presses of the nation as they grind out the news 
of the day. 


In a like manner, it is the century-old regularity 
and consistency of the Norfolk and Western Railway 
that has taught shippers and receivers of freight 
everywhere that “Precision Transportation” can be 
relied upon for the movement of merchandise be- 
tween the Virginia seacoast and the midwest. Ship- 
ments routed via the Norfolk and Western are in- 
variably exactly where you expect them— and when 
you want them. 


There is a Norfolk and Western representative in your locality 
who will welcome the opportunity to tell you about the “Preci- 
sion Transportation” of the Norfolk and Western Railway. 











NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


ROANOKE . VIRGINIA 
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No. 25716. een Fertilizer Co., Valdosta, Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. 
Unreasonable charges, sulphate of ammonia, Bethlehem, Pa., to 
Valdosta, Ga. Asks reparation. 
No. 25717. Town of Pulaski, Tenn., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. ; 
Unreasonable rates and charges, gas oil, Enid, Okla., to Pulaski, 


Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. » 
No, Fg 5 se gs Hoerman Packing Co., Linn, Kan., et al. vs. A. C. 
. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, butter, eggs, and live or dressed 
poultry, straight or mixed carloads, Linn, Kan., and other Kan. 
points to points in official classification territory. Ask rates and 
reparation. 

718, Sub. No. 1. Farmers’.Produce Co., trade name for R. L. 
Stanislau, Vinita, Okla.,.et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 

_ Rates, butter, eggs and poultry, points in Okla., to destinations 
in official. classification territory, such_as Boston, Mass., Albany, 
; New York City, Buffalo, N. Y., Jersey City and Weehawken, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Cleveland, O., Baltimore, Md., and other points 
taking same rates in violation section 1 and 3, the undue prejudice 
alleged being in favor of Caldwell, Kan. Ask rates and reparaiton. 
No. 25719. Theo. Stivers Milling Co., Rome, Ga., vs. C. of Ga. et al. 
Rates, grain and grain products, Cincinnati, O., Louisville, Ky., 
and Jeffersonville and New Albany, Ind., to Rome, Ga., and points 
in Ala., in violation sections 1 and 3, the undue prejudice alleged 
being by reason of accorded transit privileges at Anniston, Birm- 
ingham, Chattanooga, and all milling points located on and west 
of line of Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, to Cincinnati, 
as well as mills at the river crossings. Asks rates, transit rules 
and regulations. 

No. 25720. California Wool Growers’ Assn., San Francisco, Calif., vs. 

Union Pacific et al. 

Double first-class rate on Burdizzo pincers, San Francisco, Calif., 
to Denver, Colo., alleged to be in violation of sections-1 and 6, 
the claim being that the pincers are agricultural implements in- 
stead of surgical instruments, N. O. I. B. N., as claimed by the 
railroads. Asks reparation. 

25721. The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, IIl., vs. B. 
& O. et al. 

Rates, building slate, in slabs, sawed four sides, or sand rubbed, 
Wind Gap, Pa., to Muskegon, Mich., in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 6, the undue prejudice alleged being by reason of lower 
rates on natural or artificial building stone. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

Fa \ need Cushwa & Sons, Inc., Williamsport, Md., vs. N. & 

. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, coal, Pocahontas region to 
Williamsport, Md., as compared with rates to Williamsport Station, 
St. James, and Hagerstown, Md. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25723. The Interstate Amiesite Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., vs. 
P. & L. E. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, asphalt, Port Covington, Baltimore, Md., to 
Hillsville, Pa. Asks reparation. 

25724. The Liquid Carbonic Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. D. L. 
& W. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 16, stone, natural; 
building, rough, quarried, blocks, pieces or slabs, sawed four sides 
or less (commonly called slate slabs), sawed four sides or less, 
as compared with rates on marble slabs, sawed four sides or less, 
points in Mass., Conn., N. Y., N. J. and Pa. to points in O., Mich., 
Ind., Ill., N. Y. and Pa. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25725. Deep Rock Oil Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Rates, gasoline and kerosene, Cushing, Okla., to Aberdeen and 
other points in S. D., in violation section 1, in that they exceeded 
combinations over Sioux City, Ia., or Sioux Falls, S. D. Asks 
reparation. 

25726. Empire Products Corporation, El Paso, Tex., vs. A. T. & 
S._ F. et al. 

Rates, liquid carbonic acid gas, Denver, Colo., to El Paso, Tex., 

in violation section 1. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 25727. Seatrain Lines, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Alleges refusal by connecting railroads to maintain through 
routes and joint rates in connection with its vessel line while 
maintaining such arrangements with competitors between Ho- 
boken, N. J., and Belle Chasse (New Orleans), La., in violation 
of sections 1, 3, 7, 20 and 25. Complainant asks Commission to 
exercise authority conferred on it by section 6 to establish through 
routes and maximum joint rates and where joint rates are not 
established, the Commission shall require defendants to estab- 
lish just, reasonable and nondiscriminatory proportional rates by 
rail to and from Hoboken, N. J., and to and from Belle Chasse, 
La. (New Orleans), respectively, which proportional rates shall be 
less than the local rates to and from such ports or the rates to 
and from said ports on traffic to be interchanged with other 
steamship lines; also to award reparation. 
No. 25728. Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad vs. A. & S. et al. 
Alleges that the new car service rule No. 4 promulgated by 
the American Railway Association whereby railroads other than 
Hoboken Manufacturers Railroad, Missouri Pacific and Texas & 
Pacific refuse to deliver cars to complainant with a view to 
preventing its delivering of such cars to Seatrain Lines, Inc., 
is unlawful and unduly prejudicial to complainant. Asks reason- 
able rules, regulations and practices in regard to car service 
with respect to the interchange of cars between their lines, the 
ron! complainant, and vessels of Seatrain Lines, Inc., and rep- 
aration. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


The urgency of arriving at some solution of the “railroad 
problem” was dealt with by Milton W. Harrison, president of 
the Security Owners’ Association, in an address before the 
Traffic Club of New York, in the Park Central Hotel January 
12. He discussed possible solutions under two general heads, 
the first having to do with meeting a financial “emergency” 
and the second approaching the problem in its long range 
aspects. 

“The railroad problem has now grown to such proportions 
that it no-longer concerns only those who own and operate 
the properties,” he asserted. “It now looms as a national issue 
of grave concern to every citizen.” In support of that he cited 


No, 


No. 
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numerous indices of the financial results of operation in the 
last year, among them the fact that it is estimated that the 
railroads of the country failed by approximately 200 millioy 
dollars of making their fixed charges. Net railway operating 
income was less in 1932 than in any year since 1897, he said~ 
“eighty per cent of the class I mileage of the country failed to 
earn fixed charges, and, were it not for the financial aid re 
ceived from the federal government, the country would have 
been rocked by one of the worst series of railroad insolvencies 
ever experienced.” 

What is to be done? he questioned. What steps could be 
taken to meet the immediate financial difficulties of the carriers 
and what could be done in the way of a lasting solution of 
transportation questions? 

Three possible methods of saving the railroads from finap. 
cial disaster presented themselves, he said: First, government 
ownership; second, a radical liberalization of rules governing 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and, third, 
a drastic scaling down of fixed indebtedness. 

After discussing each method, he concluded that the only 
reasonable and practicable solution could come from a con. 
bination of the last two methods. He heid that it would be 
“grossly unfair” to present-day bond holders to ask them to 
shoulder the full burden of capital adjustment. Two principal 
reasons were given in support of that view. The first was that 
a scaling down of bonded indebtedness sufficient to meet pres. 
ent requirements would unduly favor future stockholders, with 
a return of more prosperous conditions. The second was that, 
since the railroads were, in considerable measure, operated 
as a public trust, there was a public responsibility that must 
be met. The railroads could not discontinue service at will, 
it was pointed out; the public interest in their operation was 
large, both from the service and investment point of view. 


As to a permanent solution of the railroad problem, once 
the existing emergency were out of the way, he regarded con- 
solidation, regulation of competing agencies, coordination of all 
forms of transportation, and various changes in existing legis. 
lation, such as repeal of the recapture clause of the transpor- 
tation act, relief from the valuation provisions, etc:, as essen- 
tial. Particularly, he stressed the need of a new “rate mak- 
ing” rule, saying that there must be incorporated in national 
legislation one that would result in the Commisison giving 
— than “passing attention” to the financial results of opera- 
ion. 

Consolidation of the railroads into a limited number of 
well-balanced systems would not only simplify financial prob- 
lems, he held, but would also make the problem of regulation 
less difficult. 

Briefly discussing the forthcoming report of the Natioanl 
Transportation Committee, he said one of the important results 
that might be hoped for was a change in public attitude. The 
human element in all such large public problems as the exist- 
ing transportation problem was not less important than the 
elements that could be represented in figures, he said. 

“It is my view that an element often neglected in the 
consideration of economic problems is the human element,” 
he commented. “The emotional reactions of human beings at 
times are of far greater significance than the figures on balance 
sheets, and even if it is not possible to change the balance 
sheet figures, strong effort should be made to change the emo- 
tional reaction to them. The committee report should be 
valuable from this aspect, in that it may stimulate thinking on 
the part of. the public along constructive lines.” 


CAR SURPLUS REPORT 


The average daily surplus of fréight cars in the period 
December 15-31, inclusive, was 646,733 as compared with 648,982 
cars in the preceding period, according to the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association. It was made up as 
follows: 


Box, 316,176; ventilated box, 2,010; auto and furniture, 57,597; to- 
tal box, 375,783; flat, 23,932; gondola, 120,610; hopper, 74,904; total coal, 
195,514; coke, 1,372; S. D. stock, 28,529; D. D. stock, 4,510; refrigerator, 
14,794; tank, 482; miscellaneous, 1,817. 


Canadian roads reported a surplus of 33,620 cars, made uP 
of 28,500 box, 1,815 auto and furniture, 1,550 flat, 75 gondola, 
400 S. D. stock, 575 refrigerator and 705 miscellaneous cars. 





FREIGHT CLAIM DIVISION 


The forty-second annual meeting of the freight claim div: 
sion, American Railway Association, has been set for June 6, | 
and 8, at Louisville, Ky. It is expected that the three days 
will be required to dispose of business to come before the 
meeting; however, if it is possible to complete the program 12 
two days, that will be done, according to the announcement. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The Transportation Club of Toronto has elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, W. H. Dickie, traffic manager, Im- 
perial Oil, Ltd.; first vice president, J. V. Foy, general pas- 
senger agent, Canadian Steamship Lines; second vice presi- 
dent, J. E. Coulter, general superintendent, Canadian Pacific 
Express; secretary, William G. Hamilton, claims investigator, 
Canadian Pacific; treasurer, W. E. Hendershot, chief clerk, 
Canadian National. 





At a meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation 
Club at the Hotel Patten January 17 the Rev. R. E. Grimsley, 
pastor of Brainerd Methodist Church, told the members that 
business success largely depended on following the Golden Rule 
and “turning the other cheek.” There was an attendance of 
about seventy-five, including a number of guests from out of 
town. C. R. Street, traffic manager, Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
presided. 





The eleventh annual dinner of the Miami Valley Traffic 
Club will be given at the Miami Hotel, Dayton, O., February 2. 
E. R. Oliver, vice president, Southern Railway, Washington, 
D. C., will be the principal speaker, and C. E. Denney, presi- 
dent, Erie Railroad, will be toastmaster. 





Hal S. Ray, director of personnel and public relations, Rock 
Island, will speak on “Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow” at 
a meeting of the Transportation Club of Decatur at the Hotel 
Orlando January 25. 





The Oklahoma City Traffic Club held its regular membership 
luncheon at the Oklahoma Club January 16. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held its 
monthly meeting at the Western Women’s Club January 19. A. 
J. Dickie, editor, Pacific Marine Review, discussed ‘Transpor- 
tation Events of 1932.” The Pacific Traffic Association was 
invited. 





An educational program, under the direction of its educa- 
tional committee, has been adopted by the Traffic Club of 
Tulsa, according to an announcement by L. W. Witte, presi- 
dent of the club. A. C. Holmes, traffic manager, Empire Re- 
fineries, is chairman of the educational committee. At the 
first meeting this year of the committee a number of suggested 
programs were considered, with the result that it was unan- 
imously agreed to adopt one with the following general out- 
lines: 


First, to the extent required and possible, carry out the aims and 
purposes of the educational program outlined by the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America. 

Second, give consideration to and stimulate careful and compre- 
hensive study and discussion of the addresses and papers delivered 
by speakers at the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs in 
Louisville last year and at subsequent similar meetings. 

Third, give study and consideration to the twelve proposals voted 
on by the Chambers of Commerce of the United States and referred 
to at page 1228 of the Traffic World for December 24, 1932, under the 
heading, ‘Transportation Referendum.”’ 

Fourth, study and give consideration to recommendations made by 
the committee on competing forms of transportation created by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States in its report to the board 
of directors of the chamber made public and published beginning at 
page 1285 of the Traffic World of December 31, 1932. 

Fifth, endeavor to prevail upon members of Congress from the 
State of Oklahoma to follow the recommendations made by the Traffic 
Club of Tulsa in respect of any bills now pending or which may be 
introduced in the Congress of the United States affecting traffic and 
transportation and the regulation of common carrier railroads, trucks, 
busses, etc., to the extent that the membership of the club may be 
able to agree on subjects not controversial in nature. Similar action 
with respect to similar legislation in the state of Oklahoma affecting 
regulation of transportation industries intrastate. 


To further the program, the weekly luncheon falling on 
the first Tuesday of each month will be abandoned and an 
evening meeting, preceded by dinner, substituted. The general 
public and particularly employes of common carriers will be 
invited to the monthly meetings, at which transportation sub- 
jects will be discussed. The first of such meetings has been 
set for February 7, at which repeal of the recapture clause of 
the transportation act will be discussed, with H. L. Smith, gen- 
eral attorney of the Midland Valley, as leader. In addition, the 
report of the special committee on railroads of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States will be considered. The 
club expects to act on such matters as are not too contro- 
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versial, providing legislators and other traffic clubs with copig 
of such resolutions as may be adopted. 





Two tickets of nominations have been presented to th 
Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club to be voted 
February 20. Bert Henshaw and G. A. Mattison, Jr., are th 
candidates for president. 





At the annual business meeting of the Winston-Saley 
Traffic Club January 13 a number of proposals for a chang 
in the name of the club were considered. Members living jy 
nearby cities were the principal sponsors of a new name 
Action was deferred until the next business meeting. Cop 
mittee chairmen made their annual reports and the followin 
officers were elected: President, Louis F. Owen, traffic map 
ager, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company; first vice president, 
F. E. Cannon; second vice president, Frank L. Thorpe; secre 
tary-treasurer, T. B. Jenkins, Jr.; directors, S. A. Campbell 
J. O. Younger, F. W. Perry, V. G. Snyder, C. W. Stricklani 
and C. C. Elder. 





At a luncheon of the Washington Transportation Club 4 
the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., January 19, Chase (¢ 
Gove, deputy assistant second postmaster general and chie 
clerk, spoke on “Mail Transportation.” The annual banquet 
has been set for February 15. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago will have its annual 
card party in the rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago at the 
Palmer House January 21. 





The Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club held an installa. 
tion banquet January 7, jointly with the Portland Transports. 
tion Club. C. J. Roper of Marshall Wells Company, retiring 
director of the Traffic Club, was installed as president of the 
Transportation Club. Other new officers of the latter are 
Andrew Nielson, Panama Pacific Line, vice president, and 
George Ehlen, S. P. & S. Railway, secretary-treasurer. Jack 
Meyer has relinquished the editorship of the Traffic Clu 
monthly publication, the “Traffic Manager,” to U. O. Rogers, 
Portland Gas and Coke Company. C. J. Roper continues as 
business manager for the periodical. 





The Traffic Club of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, held its monthly dinner meeting at the 
Hotel Brunswick January 16. The members present took an 
active part in an “open forum” discussion on local transpor. 
tation problems. 





The twenty-sixth annual banquet of the Traffic Club of 
New York will be held at the Commodore February 21. 





The ninth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of South Bend 
will be given at the Oliver Hotel February 16. 





The annual St. Valentine dinner dance of the Buffalo Trans 
portation Club will be held at the Buffalo Trap and Field Club 
ve 14. G. H. Vogel is chairman of the committee in 
charge. 





The annual dinner of the Traffic Club of the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, originally scheduled for January 26, has 
been postponed to a date after February 15. 





The ninth annual dinner of the Cincinnati Traffic Club will 
be held at the Netherland Plaza February 8. A. K. Rowswell, 
humorist, philosopher, and author, will be the speaker. 





The Oakland Traffic Club held a meeting at the Athens 
Athletic Club January 17. Dinner was served and there was 4 
program of entertainment. Will Evans, Eastbay managel, 
Fibreboard Products, Inc., spoke on “Business—Its Claims 02 
the Individual.” : 





An evening bridge entertainment, preceded by dinner, Will 
be given by the Traffic Club of Chicago in its rooms in the 
Palmer House January 26. 





The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will vote on the follow 
ing candidates for office, selected by its nominating committee, 
at its annual meeting in the Palmer House February 2: Pres 
dent, R. R. W. Wettstyne, Marshall Field and Company; vice 
president, Edward H. Randall, Santa Fe; secretary, James 
Paulan, Acme Steel Company; treasurer, Harry J. Phillips, 
Chicago, North Shore and Milwaukee; directors (two years), 
Walter F. Schulten, Chicago District Electric Generator Cot 
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THE NORTHERN OHIO FOOD TERMINAL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ENDORSED BY ALL CARLOT RECEIVERS 


Strictly Modern Conveniences for Rapid and Economic Handling of Fruits, 
Produce, and Dairy Products are Incorporated in This New Terminal 


INCLUDING 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE COMMISSION BUILDINGS 
FRUIT AUCTION 

MODERN COLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
FARMERS MARKET 

TEAM TRACK YARDS 

INSPECTION AND HOLDING YARDS 


THE CENTRALIZED “FOOD CITY” 


with every facility at your command 


DEVELOPED AND OPERATED BY THE 
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pany; Henry W. Coffman, New York Central; Arnold J. Lar- 
son, Chicago Tribune. 





The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Minneapolis was 
held at the Nicollet Hotel January 19. New directors were 
elected and an elaborate program of entertainment was pre- 
sented by radio performers. It was designated “WCCO Day” 
and ladies were invited. The public speaking-parliamentary 
law class of the club held a meeting in the club rooms at the 
Nicolett January 16. A dinner and entertainment arranged by 
the milling and grain division for the Veterans of Docket 17000, 
Part 7, originally set for January 18, was indefinitely postponed 
because of a change in date of the reopened hearing at Minne- 
apolis in the case. 





The Traffic Club of St. Joseph will give a dinner dance at 
the Moila Club January 24. 





Personal Notes 





F. R. Mullen, general superintendent of the Burlington, 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., has assumed the duties of 
the superintendent of the Lincoln-Omaha division and of the 
Wymore division and these positions have been discontinued. 
W. F. Giles has been appointed superintendent of the Alliance- 
Sterling division, with headquarters at Alliance, Neb., succeed- 
ing H. C. Murphy, transferred. S. L. Fee has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Wymore division, with head- 
quarters at Wymore, Neb. H. C. Murphy has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the McCook division, at Denver, 
succeeding A. C. McDonald, transferred. 

Fred R. Perry, general agent, Canadian Pacific, New York, 
died January 16. 

J. F. Leake, Jr., traveling freight agent for the Carolina, 
Clinchfield and Ohio Railroad, died in Johnson City, Tenn., 
January 3. 

Clarence Frost, agent for the Southern Railway at Atlanta, 
died January 7. He was sixty-nine years old and had been in 
the employe of the Southern for fifty-two years. For forty-five 
years he served as agent at Atlanta without missing a day from 
his duties or ever taking a vacation. 

S. C. Hadden, Indianapolis, has resigned as secretary of 
the Indiana Motor Traffic Association. 

Lance J. McCalley has been appointed. general freight and 
passenger agent, United Fruit Company, with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding John H. O’Dowd, promoted. Mr. McCalley 
was formerly general freight agent of the company in New 
York. 

Men on the Commission staff who handle livestock rates 
have been advised of the death, at Fort Worth, Tex., of A. H. 
Priest, January 7. He made a specialty of livestock rates and 
appeared in a number of cases as the traffic manager of the 
Fort Worth Stock Yards and various other livestock interests. 

E. M. Snyder, assistant general freight agent. Central of 
New Jersey, New York, has been transferred to Allentown. Pa., 
in charge of the Lehigh and Susquehanna division and tributary 
territory, succeding E. C. Hawk, division freight agent, trans- 
ferred. 

H. M. Rainie has been appointed purchasing agent of the 
Boston and Maine. He was formerly assistant purchasing agent. 
The appointment was announced coincident with receipt of 
approval from the Commission of the recent appointment of 
A. W. Muster, former purchasing agent, as vice-president in 
charge of purchases and stores of both the Boston and Maine 
and the Maine Central. The Commission has also approved 
appointment of W. S. Trowbridge, vice-president in charge of 
finance and accounting of the Boston and Maine, to a similar 
position with the Maine Central. 

John W. White has resigned as traffic manager, Alabama 
State Docks Commission and of the Terminal Railway Ala- 
bama State Docks, to accept other employment. 

E. L. Brown has been appointed eastern freight agent, 
Southern Railway, at New York. F. J. Muckenhaupt has been 
appointed commercial agent at New York. Correspondence 
previously addressed to Mr. Brown as foreign freight agent 
should now be addressed to L. B. Smith, general eastern freight 
agent, New York. 


RAIL EMPLOYES FOR SHORT WEEK 
Support for the six-hour day, five-day week bill introduced 
by Senator Black, of Alabama, was voiced before the Senate 
judiciary committee by J. A. Farquharson and A. F. Stout, speak- 
ing for railroad employes. The former said the short week 
was desired without a reduction in pay. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 133) 
properly identified, the carrier may not withhold delivery of th 
goods until the bill of lading is surrendered. 
Tariff Interpretation—Computation of Joint Line Mileage fy 
Application of Oklahoma Distance Rates 
Oklahoma.—Question: Item 1125-E, Supplement 25, S. W. |, 
Tariff 55-M, prescribe the following formula for arriving at rate 
on petroleum and its products within Oklahoma: 













_ Rates shall be based on the shortest distance, origin to de. 
tination, via single line, or via joint line through junctions ¢ 
carriers parties to this tariff, at which track connections exist 
for the interchange of carload freight, * * * via routes wholly 
within the state of Oklahoma, etc. 







In this same item we find reference to Item 72 of the 
original tariff. Item 72 reads, “To ascertain distance to be use 
in computing rates, use Oklahoma Lines’ Mileage Table Ny, 
iv.” 

Under Rule for Computing joint line distances, Item 10 of 
Oklahoma Lines’ Mileage Table 1-F, we find the following: 








To determine the lowest rate that can be made via two o 
more lines under Item 12, the distance shall be computed yi, 
Oklahoma junction points in Items 50 and 51 through which car. 
load traffic may be interchanged (either direct or through inter. 
mediate carriers) without transfer of lading, except as follows: 


titittti,. 


YY jE- 





The following points will be treated as junction points WN 
through which distance may be computed under this rule in liey WN 
of the actual interchange point through which the shortest dis- HB 
tance can be computed: S 

Aline and Cherokee will be treated as junction points between Ww 
the A. T. & S. F. and C. R. I. & P. \ 

WS 

In your opinion does Item 1125-E of Supplement 25 to S. W. \ 
L. 55-M supersede exceptions to Item 10, Oklahoma Line; WN 
Mileage Table 1-F? \ 

Would also like reference to a decision on a case of this \N 
nature. \ 

; ‘ \ 

Answer: We do not believe that the provisions of Item 1) \ 
of Oklahoma Lines’ Mileage Table 1-F, with respect to treating SS 
Aline and Cherokee as junction points between the A. T. &§ N 
F. and C. R. I. & P. can be considered to be in conflict with BRN 
the provisions of Item 1125-E of Supplement 25 to S. W. L. Tarif N 
55-M, which you quote, in that it provides that these two SS 

SS 


points are to be considered as if they were junction points. It, 
in effect, makes Aline and Cherokee junction points and there 
fore junctions within the meaning of Item 1125-E of S. W.L 
Tariff 55-M. 


As the traffic which is covered by S. W. L. Tariff 55-M is 
intrastate in character, the rulings of the State Commission 
or the courts of Oklahoma determine the rights of shippers ani 
carriers. 


We have no knowledge of a decision of either the above 
authorities, nor a decision of the federal commission or courts 
covering similar facts with relation to interstate traffic. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of So-Called Proportional 
Rates on Traffic Received From or Delivered to Carriers 
by Water 


Georgia.—Question: A tariff naming local, joint, propor 
tional, import and export rates names a rate of 30 cents pe 
hundred pounds on a given commodity from point A to 4 
port point B. In the same item a rate of 25 cents per hundred 
pounds having application on the same commodity and from 
the same point to the same port point is named. This 25-cent 
rate is indicated as having application (for beyond). 

Is the 25-cent rate applicable on traffic moving from poilt 
A to port point B, when the shipment moves beyond port B 
by a common carrier by water? 


In your answer please quote recent rulings by the Commis 
sion or the courts concerning the application of proportional 
rates that are filed with the Interstate Commerce Comms 
sion on traffic to or from ports that is taken from the por 
or brought to the port by a common carrier by water. 

Answer.—While we can locate no decision of the Com 
mission which definitely and specifically answers your inqulry, 
it seems apparent from the decisions in Chicago Heights Mfrs. 
Association vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 142 I. C. C. 385; Washington 
Coal Producers’ Association vs. U. P. R. R., 129 I. C. C. 499i 
Tariffs Embracing Motor Truck or Wagon Transfer Services, 
91 I. C. C. 539 (550); Rates From Chicago Via Panama Canal 
68 I. C. C. 74; Pacific Lumber Co. vs. N. W. P. R. R. Co, il 
I. C. C. 738, that the proportional rate of 30 cents from point 
A to port B may be applied on a shipment moving by a Col 
mon carrier by water beyond port B. In fact, the Commissio& 
in its decision in Rates From Chicago Via Panama Canal, 
I. C. C. 74, and Rates on Bunker Coal, 73 I. C. C. 62, cited il 
Lumber From San Francisco Bay Points, 78 I. C. C. 760, has 
apparently abandoned its former position, set forth in Confer 
ence Ruling 304 (b), that proportional rates may be estab- 
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Modern 


Warehouses 


Located strategically in 
Buffalo; combined floor 
area, approximately half 
a ion square feet; 
fire proof—sprinklered; 
inside and outside rail 
sidings; dockage for 7 
lake boats; track capac- 
ity for 148 railroad cars; 
ene handling, boats to 
cars or trucks; on 
Lehigh Valley, Erie and 
D. L. & W. railroads, 
and with connections to 
all roads entering Buf- 
falo; no extra switching 
charge; office, ware- 
house and factory space 









available; modern 
equipment throughout; 
types of dry storage. 





BUFFALO 


Distribution 


Because of well considered loca- 
tions in Buffalo, immense 
storage and handling facilities, 
exceptional rail and dock capac- 
ity and 20 years of experience, 
we are able to actually save you 
money on your storage and dis- 
tribution for the Buffalo trading 
area. We furnish negotiable 
warehouse receipts. Necessary 
daily reports and monthly 
inventories furnished without 
extra charge. Write for com- 
plete details of service. 


BUFFALO 


FREIGHT TERMINAL AND WAREHOUSE CO. 
1504 Liberty Bank Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


THOS. H. HANRAHAN, Pres. JOHN L. KEOGH. Mgr. 
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lished to apply on traffic moving in connection with carrie, 
by water only when such carriers are common carriers and 
file their tariffs with the Commission. In this latter case ty 
Commission said: 


Complainants contend that if the proportional rates are 
be established they should be restricted, in terms, to shipment; 
received from vessels which are common carriers and which {| 
their tariffs with us. The proportional rates are in the nature y 
transshipment rates. In Rates from Chicago via Panama Can,} 
68 I. C. C. 74, we found justified reduced proportional rates j; 
shipments to south Atlantic and Gulf ports for transshipment 
the Pacific coast by steamship lines operating through the Pap. 
ama Canal. In Rates on Bunker Coal, 73 I. C. C. 62, we poin 
out that carriers may lawfully publish rates on coal for trans. 
shipment on vessels, when the coal is consigned to ultimate de. 
tination in this country or abroad, which are lower than th 
local rates from the same points of origin to the same port; 
We further stated that it is generally recognized that propor. 
tional or transshipment rates of this character may lawfully } 
made lower than the local rates between the same points, \j 
eo as to filing of tariffs were imposed in the cage; 
cited, 


However, in so far as a rate applied on traffic receive 
from or delivered to a carrier by water, the Commission ha 
said that, properly speaking, it is not a proportional rate. P, 
cific Lumber Co. vs. N. W. P. R. R. Co., 51 I. C. C. 738, on page 
746 of which the Commission said: 


The so-called proportional rates from Pittsburgh and Sa 
Pedro are applicable on lumber and shingles manufactured fron 
logs brought in by boats. As the boat lines which bring the 
logs to the ports are not subject to the act to regulate commerce 
and have no tariff on file with us, the rates shown in the abov 
table from the ports are not, properly speaking, proportional 
rates. Conf. Ruling 304b; St. Paul Board of Trade vs. M., St. P 
& S. Ste. M. Ry. Co., 19 I. C. C. 285; Bascom Co. vs. At T. & SF 
Ry. Co., 17 I. C. C. 354; Crescent Coal & Mining Co. vs. C. & BE 
nm. & Co, 24 LC. C. 249, 156. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Combination Rule to Alter. 
native Intermediates. 


Virginia.—Question: In your answer to “New York,” a 
page 42 of the issue of January 7, 1933, did you take into cor 
sideration the exact wording of Item 308 of Agent Curlett’s 
I. C. C. A-331, which is broader than the alternate rule which 
the Commission had before it in connection with the case re 
ported in 128 I. C. C. 607, 610? 

The entire rule is quoted for convenience and after noting 
the underscored (black face type) portions please favor us with 
your further comments. 

Curlett’s I. C. C. A331—Item 308. 


If the aggregate of separately established (joint, local and/or 
proportional) rates contained in tariffs lawfully on file with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission (and which would apply in the ab- 
sence of rates published herein) via any route via which the rates 
named in this tariff apply, produces a lower charge on any ship- 
ment than the charge under the rates contained in this tariff, and as 
amended, such lower charge will be the legal charge to apply Vi 
all routes authorized in this tariff, and the through rate published in 
this tariff has no application as to that shipment. 


Answer: In our opinion the clauses you have underscored 
are merely explanatory in their nature and no not affect the 
meaning of the item; that is, in our opinion the item would 
have no different meaning had they been omitted. 

As the Commission, in its decision in California Dressed 
Beef Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 128 I. C. C. 607, states, It 
is the alternative rule which specifies what rate shall apply i 
place of the joint rates, and when that rule designates a lowe! 
aggregate of intermediates as displacing the joint rates Il 
means the full aggregate of the intermediates and not the 
product of intermediate rates treated by a rule which results 
in something less, and the underscored clauses merely givé 
force and effect to the designation of the aggregation of the 
intermediates as the applicable rate. 


WATSON FOR RECAPTURE REPEAL 


Repeal of the recapture clause of the transportation acl 
at this session of Congress is favored by Senator Watson, of 
Indiana. In a letter to Stowell C. Wasson, of the Nationil 
Malleable and Steel Castings Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., the 
senator said he was helping to set up the machinery to repeal 
the recapture clause. In a letter to J. B. Wiles, of the Chal 
ber of Commerce of Ft. Wayne, Ind., the senator said he W4 
in favor of modifying the limitations and restrictions imposé 
by law through the medium of the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission on the transportation system of the country and would 
support any reasonable legislation to that end. 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspe™ 
sions, etc., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to 
sure their traffic files are up-to-date. 
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UNITED FRUIT 


GREAT 
WHITE 
FLEET 





OMPANY 






Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 


Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 
America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 
111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


321 St. Charles St., 
New Orleans, La. 









<a CREAT iw 1001 Fourth St., 

|. Ww 2 

eg > San Francisco, Calif. 
N aeacas Long Wharf, 

Boston, Mass.» 









General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Story... 


We audited the freight bills of a company that 
has shipped one type of material for years. They 
“‘knew the rates’’. 


They sent us three years bills, expecting a few 
small overcharges after their own careful check. 
There were errors on over ten percent of their 
shipments. 


We will recover over $1,000.00 for this small 
company, and we are going to save them more 
money in the future by sound advice—gratis. 


Your old freight bills may be no Bonanza, but 
it’s worth-while to inquire about a service that 
has possibilities like this. 

Your letterhead, pinned to this story, will bring 
you full details of our ‘‘no-cost-to-you”’ service. 


BIG FOUR 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION 


1608 Milwaukee Ave. 
‘CHICAGO 
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Docket of the Commission 





January 23—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Disque: 
25123—-St. Louis Live Stock Exchange vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
25449 (and Sub. 1 to 6, incl.)—St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. vs. A, &§ 
Ry. et al. (Adjourned hearing.) 
January 23—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
25313—Humble Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25608—Bates Barite of Texas et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. et al. 
January 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24424 (and subs. 1 and 2)—Elmore Veneer Co. vs. C. M. St. P. &p 


R. R. et al. 
20286 (Sub. 1)—Tegen & Weibke Co., Inc., et al. vs. C. R. R. of NJ 


et al. 
24210—Tompkins-Kiel Marble Co. vs. L. V. R. R. et al. 


January 23—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Griffin: 
25420—Menasha Woodenware Corp. vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


January 23—Caribou, Me.—Examiner Johnson: 
= Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Assn. vs. B. & Ar. R.R 
et al. 
25679—Town of Searsport, Me., et al. vs. B. & Ar. R. R. 
January 23—Atchison, Kan.—Examiner Flynn: 
24345—Mangelsdorf Seed Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Further 
hearing, for sole purpose of determining amount of reparation 
due complainant under findings in this case, 179 I. C. C. 757.) 


January 23—Yates Center, Kan.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 9653—Application A. T. & S. F. Ry. for permission to 
abandon a line of railroad between Colony and Yates Center, Kan, 
January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14632, filed by W. S. Curlett (and as 
amended)—Bellefonte Central R. R.—Classes and commodities. 


January 24—New York, N. Y.—Examiners Koebel and Paulson: 
17000, part 2—Western Trunk Line Class Rates (further hearings 
under order of reopening dated October 28, 1932). 


January 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14734—Rates on petroleum ani 
petroleum products, benzol, etc. 


January 24—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
25409—-Bates Barite of Texas et al. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
January 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Warren: 
Finance No. 3674—Excess income of Chicago River & Indiana System 


January 24—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Stiles: 

23606—Memphis Freight Bureau for Binswanger & Co. et al. vs. 
La. Ry. & Navi. Co. et al. (Further hearing.) 

January 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 9312—Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Co. 

abandonment (supplementary hearing). ’ 

January 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Johnston: 

25309—A. C. L. R. R. vs. Cape Fear Rys., Inc. 

January 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
24091—E. Kahn’s Sons Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
24375—Hyegrade Food Products Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 25—Galveston, Tex.—Examiner Taylor: 
18761—Galveston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade et al. vs. 

A. & V. Ry. et al. 

January 25—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 
25298—Bullock and Bullock vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
25331—American Hoist & Derrick Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. RR 

et al. 

January 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Mattingly: 

1. & S. 3804—Cotton from Texas to Texas ports. 

January 26—San Antonio, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: ’ 

Finance No. 9701—Application S. A. U. & G. R. R. for permission 
to abandon its line extending from a point near Gardendale to 4 
point north of Frio River near the town of Fowlerton, in La Salle 
County, Tex. 

January 26—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Stiles: 

25473 and _ 1—Ohio-Kentucky Associated Industries vs. Alton 
R. R. et al. 

January 26—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 
25532—Cargill Elevator Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 

January 26—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 

25585 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—August Beyer, trading as Beyer Oil Co.. 
Walnut, Ia., et al. vs. A. V. I. Ry. et al. 

25542—F rederick-Co-operative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3804—Cotton from Texas to Texas ports. , 

* Finance No. 9312—Application of C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. for permis- 

sion to abandon its line between Coburn and Wynot, Nebr. 

* Finance No. 9313—C. St. P. M. & O. Ry. abandonment. 

January 27—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: - 
25353 - Sub. 1 and 2)—Montana-Dakota Power Co. vs. Gt. Nor. 

Ry. et al. 

25407 (and Sub. 1)—Reed & Wheelock vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 

January 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* Finance No. 9369—C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. Co. abandonment. 

January 28—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Stiles: 
25551—_Raymond Bag Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

January 28—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 
25607—Wyman Partridge & Co. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 

January 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: ; 
Finance No. 8672—N. Y. C. Acquisition of C. A. & S. R. R. (rehearing). 

January 30—Bay City, Tex.—Examiner Sullivan: tae 
Finance No. 9614—Application St. L. B. & M. Ry. for permission t 

abandon a branch line between Seadrift and Port O’Connor, Tex 

January 30—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Griffin: 

1. & S. 3823—Routing live stock (sheep), Ore. and Wash. to east. 

January 30—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Mackley and Hall: rict 
17000—Part 7—Grain and grain products within western distric 

and for export. (Adjourned hearing.) 

January 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Berry: : . 

1, & S. 3847—Coal Interstate R. R. mines to Lambert Point, V4. 
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Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


——— of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
ilway or National Railways of Mexico 


Fortnightly satlings from 
New York te PROGRESO, TAMPICO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDeLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York City 


* * 





3 NEW ELECTRIC LINERS 






ALL 33,000 TONS IN SIZE 


S.S. CALIFORNIA S.S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York-Havana-Panama Canal-Balboa- 
San Diego (Westbound)-Los Angeles-San Francisco. 
Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 Days Coast-to-Coast in 
either direction. Thoroughly modern freight facilities 
and refrigerated storage. Luxurious Passenger accom- 
modations. Special garage decks for carrying 
automobiles uncrated as baggage. 


MOOREMACK GULF LINES Proposed Sailing Dates 












= 





* 





Westbound Eastbound 
WEEKLY SAILINGS from New York fromSanFrancisco—*Los Angeles 
From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE California . . Feb. 4; Mar. 18 Virginia . . . Jan. 28; Mar. 11 
and vice versa, Virginia . .. Feb. 18; May 13 Pennsylvania. Feb. 11; Mar. 25 
Pennsylvania. Mar. 4; Apr. 15 California . . Feb. 25;Apr. 8 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
at PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. and fortnightly thereafter 
. * 
Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


Pe pear henaegnpyptees e fanoma Pacific line 


NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 





PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bldg. °° ALL NEW STEAMERS + 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bids. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bidg. INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bidg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 

MOBILE, Meaher Bldg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bids. (Weet 23nd St.) Tel, Cieloen, $6760 : erie, Digby 4.6600 stad 
BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. Phitetelpat e Ge Ww -—y! —_ ottinnoee. Seltinn trust, Bt ~" 
Docks, Charlestown ST. LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bldg. jan sco, 687 Market St. Los Angeles, 548 8. Spring St. 

Cleveland, 1000 Huron Road San Diego, 1030 Fourth St. 





QUAKER LINE 


Dependable Intercoastal Service 

Between 

Albany, N. Y. Philadelphia 

Boston, Mass. Baltimore 
New York 

and 

Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 

Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, 

Alameda, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma. 

For rates, schedules and other particulars apply 


QUAKER LINE 


PHILADELPHIA—The Bourse BALTIMORE—Keyser wee. 
BOSTON=33 Broad Street CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle St. 
NEW YORK—17 Battery Place DETROIT—General Motors Bldg. 
ALBANY—D & H Building PITTSBURGH—Gulf Building 
EASTON, PA.—Drake Bldg. DAYTON, OHIO—18 Riverdale St. 


Premium 


for This Service 


Shipping by American Mail Line 

President Liners is just as econom- 
ical and a great deal faster. Sailings 
are so frequent and dependable that 
you can with precision state to your 
Oriental customers just when their 
goods will be delivered. The regular 
sailing schedule of President Liners has 
set up new standards for Pacific shipping. 
Specify American Mail Line. 
A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
augments this service to Japan, South 
China and the Philippines. 

For information apply desk No. 6 


32 Broadway 

1714 Dime Bank Bldg 
110 S. Dearborn St 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 





SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 
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January 30—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Flynn: 
25522—Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


—— 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Stiles: 
1. & S. 3845—Onions from Colo. to eastern points. 


January. 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 


Finance No. 9398—Houston & Texas Central R. R. et al. aban- 
donment. 
Finance No. 9331—Rockton & Rion Ry. proposed acquisition and 
operation. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE MEN 


While the effect of the truck and modern highways on the 
4 business of marketing fruits and vegetables was being con- 
sidered at a joint convention of the three principal trade 
associations representing that activity, gathered in a Hotel 
in Chicago’s “Loop,” the impact of recent revolutionary changes 
in transportation ushered in by the automotive vehicle was 
the cause of much discussion and searching of minds at the 
thirteenth annual meeting of the National Furniture Ware- 
house Association, held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, some six 

miles north. 

Expressions such as that changes in the transportation 
situation had created a “new era” for the furniture and house- 
hold goods warehouseman were frequently heard. It had not 
only put them in the transportation business, in the strict 
sense, in a majority of instances, but had required a complete 
overhauling of their methods of doing business, it was pointed 
out. The meeting opened January 17, with about 400 mem- 
bers from all parts of the country in attendance, and was 
to continue to January 21. 

Early in the meeting, as the result of discussion of prob- 
lems in connection with the operation of Allied Van Lines, an 
association project, and of member vans in handling inter- 
state shipments of household goods, a committee of twenty, 
headed by Floyd L. Bateman, Trans-Continental Freight Com- 
pany, Chicago, was appointed to draw up a resolution to place 
the association on record as favoring federal regulation of 
highway services. Chief among those supporting the proposal 
was W. I. Ford, Interstate Fireproof Storage and Transfer Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex. He sponsored a similar commitment on the 
part of the American Warehousemen’s Association at its re- 
cent meeting in Cincinnati. 
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Departmental Service 
713 Mills Bldg. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
to Rates—Consolidations and Valuations 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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In connection with the discussion of regulation, the need 
of reciprocity between states in enforcement of regulatory 
requirements was stressed, and also the difficulties of operating 
under a wide variety of regulatory statutes. Future legis. 
lation was pictured as a distinct threat to the welfare of the 


industry. The position of Mr. Ford and others was that rea. 
sonable, adequate state regulation was not enough; that there me 
must be regulation of the interstate operator as well. oe 


In addition to appointment of the Bateman committee, ap. 
other, headed by H. H. Hardy, of the Fireproof Storage Con. 
pany, Lansing, Mich., was appointed to draw up a “model” 
state regulatory law so as to give the members in the different 
states something to guide them in making recommendation to 
their legislators. 

Adoption of the resolution with respect to regulation of 
interstate highway services was predicted by members close 
to the sentiment of the meeting. 


The resolution follows: g 


en were ee 
ff. ao Fe 


(stot? 


baits 


Whereas, the members of the National Furniture Warehouse As- 
sociation, which are located in every state of the Union, are con- 
cerned with handling a substantial volume of traffic in interstate 
commerce, and whereas the members have observed with alarm a 
trend toward conflicting state regulations and duplication of license 
fees, which hampers and burdens the freedom of movement of inter- 
state traffic; and, whereas, the public interest is best served by meas- 
ures that will insure responsibility on the part of truck and van 
operations upon the highways; 

It is, therefore, resolved, that the National Furniture Warehouse 
Association favor federal regulation of trucks and vans engaged in 
interstate commerce, to the end that uniform and reasonable rates 
be insured, responsibility and freedom of movement of interstate 
traffic be established, subject only to such local and state ordinances 
as may be necessary for registration and licenses, and to protect life 
and property in the operation of trucks and van equipment upon the L 
public highways. 
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Martin H. Kennelly, Werner Bros.-Kennelly, Chicago, was 
reelected president of the association, and the following were 
also elected: Vice president, eastern division, John G. Neeser, 
New York; vice president, southern division, J. L. Wilkinson, 
Charlotte, N. C.; vice president, central division, O. Skellett, 
St. Paul; vice president, western division, H. B. Holt, San Fran- 
cisco; secretary, Ralph Wood, Chicago; treasurer, James D. 
Dunn, Detroit. 


In CHICAGO 


SOO 


TERMINAL , 
WAREHOUSES & 


e 
Close to ‘‘Loop.”’ Office and warehuuse spzce for 
lease. Merchandise storage. Pool cars distributed. 
Tunnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 


519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO 














ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
INTERSTATE Successor to Keene & Ames 


COMMERCE Formerly Attorney and Examiner 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 
Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Oklahoma City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 
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Miteclecn in desigee-weninlall 


in perfect condition 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. ("3") 227 Sourm 1, sare $1. 





